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LETTER LVn. 

All men alike. Bookfellers and Printers. 
CfmraSier of the Spanijh language i. Spa^ 
tiijh diSiionary . Spanijh etymologijt. Gon- 
gora. Lope de Vega,^?WCalderon. Au- 
tos Sacramentales and Loas. The devil 
in various plays. The devil turn'dpredcher. 
Auguftin Moreto. Not aEls^ but days. 
JJnities little minded. Saiiicte, Zarzuela^ 
Entremes, and Mociganga. Theparijh 
clerk. Tranjlations of the clajjics^ and 
books of chivalry. Quevedo, Feyjoo^ 
DeL'IlIa ^WA/> Fray Geruhdio. Ca- 
firiV account of Arabic books. Juan and 
tJlloa. Lopez. Public libraries. 

Madrid, 06t. lo^ ijdflb 

THE faihionable charadterifers of 
modern nations^ a breed that in 
this century has prodigioully multiplied 
all over Europe, are unanimoufly agreed^ 
Vol. IIL B that 
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that there is a very great difference h€^ 
tween the natural inclinations of this and 
that people, and that (for inftance) idle- 
nefs is as much inherent in the Spaniard 
and the Italian, as the oppofite quality in 
the Englifhman or the Dutchman. But 
a great fhare of fagacity would not be 
neceiTary to difcover the falfity of this 
aiTertion, and indeed of all affertions of 
this kind,, were we but willing to (hake 
off our own mental idlenefs, lay afide our 
national prejudices, and exert our facul- 
ties in the eafy difcovery of our own per- 
ceptions. 

Men have no inherent qualities but 
what are common to the whole fpecies ; 
and, fhould we grant that thofe charac- 
terifers are right in their aflertions, we 
could not avoid adopting the abfurd opi- 
nion, that Providence has been fo partial, 
as to impart to one generation (for in- 
ftance) an innate love of labour, and to 
another an invincible averfion to it. 

That 
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That this is not the cafe, foocr i-ealdd 
Would tell U5^ if we would but lifteil. 
Sober reafdn would make us eafily com- 
prehend, that human nature hai alwslys 
been the fame throughout the worlds 
though the nations into which the world 
is divided^ may temporarily vary froni 
each othel: in feveral refpcdts, and be al- 
ternately active Or inadtive, bravd or cow- 
ardly^ learned dr ignorant, horieft or dif- 
honeft. Sober ireafon would inform us^ 
that particular virtues and particular vice^ 
will at times take pofleffion of this or 
that trad of land^ fway its inhabitants 
ibr a while in fuch a manner as to appeaf 
irrefiftible i then lofe their power by dc^ 
grees> fhift away imperceptibly^ and 
make room for other virtues and other* 
Vices, which Will raife or fink the people 
according to the nature of their tendency. 
This rotation is inceflant, though fom[e«* 
times quicker and fometimes flowery but 
incn continue ilill to be effentially the 
fame^ ftill endowed with the fame fuf- 

B a ceptibility 
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ceptibility of good and bad qualities, ftill 
with the fame inclinations, ftill with the 
fame general nature. Does adivity pre- 
vail in one nation? The virtues which 
are the infeparable concomitants of acti- 
vity, will give fuperiority to that nation 
over others. Does inactivity prevail ? In- 
feriority will be the confequence. . Thefe 
were the caufes that made this and that 
nation alternately great or little, glorious 
or inglorious alternately. Medes, Afly- 
rians, Perfians, Macedonians, Greeks, 
Romans, Goths, Turks, and fo forth, 
were by turns the greatefl: and the loweft 
people in the world. Each had a period, 
during which they were in a manner en- 
titled to reproach this and that nation 
with idlenefs. 

The Englifh, who are at prefent the 
moft active people that exifts, ftand of 
courfe quite at the head of mankind. 
How long they will enjoy the poft of ho- 
nour, no liody can poffibly tell. But 
every body can tell, that they muft een- 

tinue 
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tinue to exert themfelves with unremit- 
ted vigour if they will avoid retrograda- 
tion, as was the cafe with the French and 
Spaniards'! who have in their turn been 
very adtivc, not many centuries ago, and 
loft the privilege of prehemihence by a 
relaxation of that adlivity which animated 
them during a certain period. Let the 
Englifh remit of their prefent vigour, and 
they will infallibly be lowered with a ra- 
pidity equal to that by which they have 
been raifed. They will infallibly fee fome 
rival nation lifted up to their prejudice, 
and entitle the fafhionable charadlerifers 
of the next generations to brand their 
unborn progeny with that fame note of 
idlenefs, which they have at prefent fome 
right to beftow upon other nations, the 
Spanifh in particular. 

. But let us fuppofe, for argument*s fake, 
the Englifh ftripped of their pjrefent fu- 
periority over all the prefent nations^ 
which they have undoubtedly obtained by 

int of fuperior adtivity : let us fuppofe 

' B3 "^ their 
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their influence not extending much be- 
y%xnd their native land, as it is; in a great 
pieafure the cafe with the Spaniards : 
Can any body be ferioufly of opinion tha^ 
the nature of the Englifh would alter i^ 
iuch ^ cafe, and their prefent charafte- 
fifties undergo any real change? That 
they would intrinfically bp lefs courageous 
than they are at prefent? Liefs liberal ? 
Lefs apt to cultivate all fcienccs ? Lefs apt 
to petfe^ all arts I 

Surely ho fuch reyqlutiQn would hap- 
pen in their nature. They would vir- 
tually be juft ^s they adlually are, though 
thofe qualities ii^ them might have fewer 
fubjefts to ^dt upon than they have at 
prefent. The En^lifh would iii fuch a 
?:afc navigate lefs^, fight lefs, giye lefs, 
ftudy Iffs, work lefs: but/this is all we 
can rcafonably think would be the cafe xtk 
|uch a cafe. 

• ■ 

Thefe 9pnfidcrations often p^t me out 
of huiiiQur with thqfe puny philofophers, 

V^ho are perpetually ringing ita our cars, 

«... • .- .. 

that 
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th^t the ItalianMre naturally jealous, the 
French naturally volatile, the Germans 
naturally heavy. How can a man for- 
bear to grow wafpifli when a conceited , 
fellow fteps forth, and reprefents hum^ji 
nature in thefe falfe colours ? ABTertions 
of this fort ought perpetually to becoflir 
bated, and every opportunity feized to.ex- 
.po& them as partial, as ridiculous, ^ 

abfurd, and as generally tending to r^f^ 

» ■ 

die contempt and antipathy of one part 
x>£ mankind againft the other, which 

V 

ought to be no body's bufinefs but thp 
devil's, h is the devil's bufinefs to fprcad 
fuch erroneous notions, that men may 
not confidcr themfelves as brothers, but 
contemn and hate each other. Men not 
influenced by the fuggcftions of the de* 
vil, have long told us, that mankind are 
nothing eli^ hut a great family ; and he 
is no great friend to ^hat family who con* 
tributes his mite towards keeping it in 
difcord and in enmity with partial and 
falle reprefentations. 4|| 

• B4 By 
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By this grave and prolix proem you 
will fee at once, that I am far from hav- 
ing adopted the far-fpread notion, that 
the Spaniards are naturally idle. If they 
do lefs than the Engliih, the Dutch, or 
^ny other prefent nation ; it is for no 
other reafon than that ^ they have lefs to 
4o. Put them in a condition to be more 
active, and more adive they will be. I 
Judge of this by what paffes actually un- 
der my eyes^ I go to fee them in their 
ihops and other places where any work 
is going on, and I find that they do what 
they have to do with becoming chear«« 
fulnefs and fpecd. 

J vifited this morning a large printing- 
office in the Ca//e de las^G arret as ; a ftreet 
fo called, and chiefly inhabited by Prin^ 
ters and Bookfellers* The briiknefs of 
^bove fifty workmen employed in thgt 
printing-office, was a plain proof to me, 
that when the Spaniards are put to it, 
they can be ^s adtive as other people, I 
|g^e(} two fellows at oue prefs;^ how maqy 
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{heets they could work off in a day, and 
was anfwered five and twenty hundred, 
which I thought a pretty good number, 
cfpecially as they were none of the mod; 
mufcular men. Were readers fo nume- 
rous throughout this country as they arc 
in England and France^ the Spanifh prin- 
ters would work as much as thofe of 
France and England i and by a parity of 
reafon, the Spaniih workmen in all other 
branches of manufacture would do as their 
m{tnufa£turers of books* What comes 
then of the a0ertions in disfavour of this 
nation^ £o much iniifted oti by fliallow 
^nd malignant charadterifers, who arc 
perpetually miftaking elFedts for caufes, 
and painting one part of mankind as in- 
trinfically different from the other? 

Having looked into feveral of the many 
tookfellers-fhops that are in thatflrcct 
de las Carretas and in fome other, I had 
restfon to be aftonifhed at the vaft quan- 
tity of books the Spaniards have written 
ia their language, jBefore I came here, 

I knew 
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I knew that they have In it a great deal 
of divinity, hiftory, and poetry : yet I had 
icarcely any idea of their flock of litera- 
tiKe. From the many titles , of books 
that have paiTed in review und^r vdy eyes 
finct I entered the kingdonif I have now 
got. a notion that we have too much n^g* 
leded an acquaintance with the know-* 
ledge coUeded by the fcholars of this 
country^ Of the learning of France wc 
$ire tolerably informed in our capital ci« 
ties, v^ot are we perfect ilrangers to that 
of England, 4s we hav« tranflated a pretty 
Confiderable number of Englilh books* 
But we liave (hamefully Overlooked the 
books of Spain, of late at leaft, and know 
almoil nothing of what they have been 
doing for thefe two hundred years, though 
our language bears a mueh greater affinity 
to its language, than either to that of 
France or England. 

The Spanifh language with regard to 
its found, ieems to me even more harmo^ 
pious than ours. It is at leaft full as fuf« 

ceptible 
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Ipeptible of mufick as ours^ which is not 
thepafe with thofe of England and France* 
Like that of Tufcany it has fome foff 
gutturality, which renders it quite cn^ 
iphanting to riiy eaf. You may then eafily 
imagine, that being fpoken by a King and 
^ coiirt liuich more confiderable than any 
in Italy, it is of courfe much more po- 
ll (hed than ours, perhaps* riiore abundatit 
^Ifo in words and phrafes. It is uncom- 
mon in Italy to hear people fpeak Tufcan 
with c^faiSn^fs and elegance, ev6n in Tuf- 
catiy itfelf. Biit here every man sind wo- 
man one degree above the vulgar, npal^e 
it a point,' ias in England aqd France, to 
exprefs themfelveis with the greateft pro- 
priety. Many of their late writers have 
ftrove to furpafs their predeceffors in this 
point, biit is that the cafe ^Vith us ? No. 
A great number of purs feem to hayt 
emuloufly endeavoured who (hould fur- 
pafs the other in forging barbarous words 
^nd barbarous phrafeo]pgy. 

The 
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The Didionary that contains this 
tongue^ is full as voluminous as that of 
Hella Crufca^ and was compiled by the 
members of an academy of Belles Lettres 
inftituted here by Philip V, and called 
La Real Academia Efpanoia. 

This didlionary is in fix quarto vo- 
lumes, of about feven hundred pages 
each, printed in 1726. 

The firft volume contains the dedica- 
tory letter to that King, a cuyas reales 
ixpenfas (fays the title) fe haze ejla obra^ 
*^ at whofe expence this work is carried on^^^ 

Befides the dedication, that firft vo- 
lume contains a preface, a hiftory of the 
academy, a difcourfe on the origin of the 
Spanifli language, another on Spanifh 
etymologies, and a third on the Spanifh 
orthography, together with a lift of the 
authors, out of which the academicians 
compiled their great work, 

Thofe authors are noted chronologi-* 
cally down in that lift, and divided into 
fix clafTes^ 

The 
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The firft clafs contains the authors wha 
wrote before the year 1 200. But I ought 
to fay author and not authors > as under 
that clafs only one book is quoted, which 
bears the title of Fuero Juzgo. This book 
originally written in Latin, , long befor.e 
the Arabs conquered Spain, and tranf-- 
lated into Spanifh in the eleventh cen- 
tury, as feveral learned Spaniards pre- 
tend, is here looked upon as the fountain- 
head of the Spanifh laws, and the chief 
ground- work of their political inftitution, 
like the Magna Charta of the Englifh. 

The fecond clafs has but three books 
written in the thirteenth century. 

The authors of the third clafs, from 
the year 1300 to 1400, are numerous 
enough, and ftill more the following from 
1400 to 1500, and fo downwards. 

The Spanifli tongue has been culti- 
vated as early as the Tufcan^ and their 
books written in th e fourteenth century, 
differ but very little, with regard t« 
words and phrafes, from thofe that are 

written 
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^erittch at prefent, which is tiie cafe }^itk 
us; and the Spaniards, like us, have 
mitten upon all manner of fufojed:s. 

It is a very difficult thing to find thtf 
6pani(h didtionary compleat. The aca<» 
demician8> it feems, gave away a great 
number of copies of the firft volume as 
foon as printedj by way of compliment 
to all the confpicuous men in the naition^ 
on the fuppoiition that whoever had 
the firft gratis, would not hefitate to 
buy up the reft as they went on puWifti* 
ing : but they were miftaken, and a great 
many copies of the following five vo- 
lumes remained upon the academicians* 
hands thus impcrfedt; fo that, one may 
cafily have thcfe five for five doubloons^ 
which make about four pounds Englifh j 
but a compleat copy fells for treble the 
money. 

Befides the didlionary, the Spaniards 
have a great number of books, that treat 
profefiedly of their language. Amongft the 

mcfl 
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tnoft cftecmed are Bernardo Atdrete^ and 
SeiaJHan de Covdrruvtas Orczco. 

Jiidrtte's werk is intitlcd, Del Origen y 
Principio de la Lengna Caftellana o Romance 
fue eyfe ufa en EJpdha^ &c. Printed en 
Madrid 1674. You know that the Spa- 
niards call their tongue by any of thefe 
names : Lengua E/panohf Lengua Cajiel^ 
lanay Romance Cafiellano^ or fimply Ro^ 
numcey without the addition either of 
the word Cajiellano or Efpanoli fo that, a 
man who /peaks Spanijh is *^ un hombre 
** que habla el Romanced We call like- 
wife our language by three names : Lin^ 
gua Italiana^ Lingua Tofcana, and Lingua , 
Volgare. 

The work of j4Idrete (a thin folio) is 
likewife as rare as the firft volume of the 
Spanifh didtionary, if not more. I paid 
dearer for it than I ought, confidering 
that I am a traveller not over burthened 
with money, but could not refift the 
temptation, as I find tliat it abounds in 
that kind of learning for which I have al- 
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ways had a fondnefs^ Aldrete traces tlii 
language of Spain as far back as the Ko^ 
mans, through the various changes it has 
undergone under the different nations 
that fuccefliyely invaded and poflefled 
this country. His w^ork is full of erudi« 
tion^ as you may well think that fuch d 
plan required ; and a good deal of rar« 
knowledge is to be picked out of it. 

Of Covarruviass book I have feen two 
editions^ both in folio^ and both in two 
volumes; the firft editioa printed iii 
1673, the fecond in 1674 by the fame 
printer, Melchor Sanchez^ en Madrid. The 
fecond is the beft:. It is intitled T'eforo de 
la Lengua Cajiellana 'EJ^anola^ aug-« 
mented by Remtgio Noydens. 

This Teforo Is a kind of etymological 
dictionary. Several thoufand of Spanish 
words, derived from the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Cantabrian, Gothick, Arabick, 
and other languages, are amply explained 
and illuftrated ia it. Few nations can 

2 boaft 
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boaft of fuch etymologies as Covarruvias 
and Noydens. 

Befides the didlionary, the Spanifh aca- 1 
demicians have alfo publifhed a fmall 
oftavo, intitled {a) Ortographia de la 
Lengua Cajiellana. Should any of you 
ever want to know Spanifh more than to- 
lerably, I have here pointed out the 
chief works that are indifpenfably necef- 
fary towards fuch an acquifition. 

Was it in my power to ftay here but % 
twelvemonth, I would certainly endea- 
vour to do what has not yet been done 
by any of our countrymen, and give Italy 
an infight into the knowledge; that this 
nation has been accumulating thefe feve- 
ral centuries. At prefent fuch an under- 
taking is quite beyond my abilities. I 
have had Spanifli enough thefe . many 
years for common converfe, and can even 
feel many of its elegancies and pretti- 

{a) The heft edition is the tpirdy printed at Madrid < 
1763. ^Tis an %vo, of aioitt 260 pages^ mojl eU^ 
gantly printed. 

Vol. III. C nefles. 
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neffes, but never could apply to it wltfit 
any great degree of vigour, never having 
been poffeffed of any confiderable num- 
ber of books at any time. Don §luixote^ 
fome lyrick poetry by Bofcdn and Garcil^ 
lajfo, fome plays of Calderon and De Fega, 
the hiftories of De So/is, Sandoval, and 
Herrera, half a dozen Books of chivalry ^ 
with Lazarillo de Tormes, the poem of 
the Araucana and the ^ranjlation ofOr^ 
lando Furiofo, make near the whole of my 
Spanifli reading. What can I do with 
fuch a (lender ftock towards an undertak- 
ing fo great, as that of giving a compe- 
tent idea of the Spanifli learning ? 

However, I will not pafs fuch a fub- 
jed in perfedt filence, but communicate 
to you what little I have now in my 
power. 

The poetical language of Spain feems 
to me to differ ftill more from its profe, 
than" even the language of Italy. Some 
of the Spanifli poet? I find fo very diffi^ 
cult, that I am ftopp'd fome where or 

other 
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Dther almoft in every page, cfpccially 
when I read the works of Gongora, a fa- 
lyrical lyfick, ridiculed by Le Sage ia 
his famous romance of Gii Bias, but much 
efteemed by this nation. To make my-^ 
felf an abfolute mafter of G6ngoras lan- 
guage, would certainly require of mQ 
fome months of clofe application, though 
I can read Bofcdn and Garcillajfo with as 
much e>fe as I do Petrarch and Bimbo, 
^hofe lyric k verfcs thefe two Spaniards 
icem to have endeavoured to imitate. 

I need not tell you, that this nation has 
produced a great number of dramatick 
poets. The two that proved moft volu- 
minous are Lope de Vega Cdrpio, and Cal- 
derin de Barca. 

Lope de Vega, they fay, has left in 
print more than three hundred dramatick 
pieces, out of twice (a) as many that he 
had written. Another imagination fo 
fertile in plots and characters, has n,ever 

(tf) Some fay fo manyy that I dare mi name tbe num^ 
her for fear ofhpng called foslijhly-creifilous, 

C 2 ^^v^^^\ 
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cxiftcd i and of Calderdn I have" In my 
pofleffion ten quarto-volumes, which 
contain near a hundred and thirty plays, 
bcfidcs fix other fuch volumes of his Autos 
Sacrament ales 9 which are a kind of reli- 
gious tragedies, or comedies, or tragi- 
comedies. Of fuch Autos he wrote very 
near a hundred^ and there is a printed lift 
of another hundred plays more, which arc 
attributed to him, though not included 
in the collcftion of his works, publifhed 
after his death by one of his intimate 
friends. 

To enter into a criticifm of thefc two 
poets* dramas, befides that it would 
prove too prolix, is beyond my ftrength. 
To fit in judgment upon the theatrical 
performances of a foreign nation, requires 
much more knowledge of its language, 
manners, and cuftoms, than comes to my 
ibare with regard to the Spaniards. I 
can only fay in general, that no nation, 
but the Spanifli and Portuguefe, could 
bear the reprefentation of an Auto Sacra-- 

mental^ 
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mentaU of which there are many in this 
language, befides thofe of C alder 6n. 

The affociation of facred and prophane 
made in this fort of compofitions, is not 
calculated for any people, but the Por- 
tuguefe and the Spanifh. In all the Autos 
that I have as yet read, I find, amongft 
other oddities, men and women brought 
in with allegorical creatures, with fabu- 
k)us deities, with prophets and faints, 
with angels and devils, with the bleffed 
virgin, an4 even with pur Saviour him- 
felf. 

For a fpecimen of an Auto^ I will only 
give you the names of the Dramatis Per-' 
fona introduced in one of them, written 
by Calderorif and entitled : A Dios Par 
ruzon de eft ado ^ " To God for a reafon of 
^Jiate. ,y'^ : 

Wit, a gentleman. 

Thought, a madman. 

T*/^^ Heathen Religion^ an ugly lady. 

The SyNAGOGtJE, a filthy woman. 

Atheism, a monfirous man. 

C3 St, 
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St. Paul the apojile. 

Baptism, a fine boy. 

Confession, a woman. 

Priesthood, a man. 

Matrimony, a man. 

Natural Law, a woman. 

Written Law, a woman. 

Law^Grace, a lady. 

The.ee Women finging. 

What would you fay to fuch charadlcrsj^ 
were they exhibited upon our ftage, 
even on the fuppofitioUx that they were 
ever fo confiftent ? 

The Autos are generally preceded by 
a LoA, which is fometimes a play by it- 
felf, and fometimes only an introdudioi) 
to a play. The Dramatis ^erfome be- 
longing to the Loa that goesjb^fore the 
above-named JutOy are no lets i^traordi- 
nary. Here they are. 

Faith, a lady. 

Renown, a lady. 

Tl^ Power o/1Reasonjng, a gentleman. 

Theoi-ogy,, a lady. 

Juris-' 
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Jurisprudence, a lady. 

Philosophy, a lady. 

Physick, a lady. 
N Nature, a lady. 

Musicians of cither fex. 

You will poffibly wonder at the many 
female a£tors introduced by Calderon in 
thefe compofitions. But befides that the 
words Faiths Renown^ Theology^ ^^^ih 
prudence^ &c. are of the feminine gender 
in the Spanifh tongue, you muft alfo 
know that in Calderon's days it was not 
permitted to the men to a<ft upon the 
ftage ; fo that men's charafters were then 
a<3:ed by women : and it is but of late 
years, that the Spaniards have obtained 
this permiflion, I cannot tell whether by 
the government or the inquifition. Sec 
the whims of nations ! In England about 
^ century ago no women were allowed to 
adt; and this has been during many ages 
paft, and is ftill, the pradice in the 
JPopc's capital and in Portugal, 

C 4 Be- 
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Bcfides the facred which frequently pre- 
cede the Autos SacramehtaleSy the Spaniards 
have other Loas that are not facred, con- 
fiding of one or two adbs. Thefe are 
recited on folemn feftivals, efpecially on 
the birth-days and wedding-days of their 
Kings, Queens, and other great perfon- 
ages. In one of Calderon's, that was 
exhibited in honour of Charles II, a- 
mongft the interlocutors I find three 
birds; that is, the pkcenix, the eag/e, and 
the peacock, together with the twelve 
months, and the twelve Jigns of the Zodiac. 
I will now give you leave to laugh at the 
French, who make not only rivers dance, 
but rofes, tulips, and other flowers. 

There are likewife many Loas which 
are exhibited in the houfes of the nobility 
by their fervants upon temporary ftages 
credted for the purpofe, efpecially when 
the matters happen to marry at their 
country- feats. A kind lord in thefe do- 
meftic hoas is fure to be compared to Ju- 
piter, 
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piter. Mars, or Neptune ; as Juno, Vct 
xius, Minerva, Diana, and every pofiible 
goddefs are moft unmercifully brought tp^ 
kneel before his new bride, or even his 
mother. 

The low people here, they fay, are 
much in love with fpiritual -L^^/and^«- 
tos, becaufe they offer a great deal of the- 
atrical pageantry to their eyes. But the 
befl: fort are much againd: this kind of 
entertainments, which is a fign that cri- 
ticifm is making its way in this kingdom^ 
if I conjecture right, I am even affured 
that the King intends {a) to, forbid their 
reprefentation, as the principal clergy 
have not ceafed to make remonftrances to 
him againfl fuch dramas ever fince he 
<:ame to the throne. 

As to the other plays of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon^ many are the things in 
them that a critick might eafily find 
fault with. They both difguft me often 

(</) His Majejiy forbad the Autos and Loas not long 
after the date of this letter i, 

with 
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with the prolixity of their fpccches, with 
their fuperfluou« defcriptions, with a 
mcdly of tragical and comical ideas, with 
their frequency of far-fetched cpnceits, 
with their bombaft and fuftian interlarded 
with puns and quibbles, and above all 
with their frequent afTociations of real ano 
ideal perfonages. 

In fpight however of their ntimcrous 
oddities, incongruities, and abfurdities, I 
muft own that I cannot eafily lay down 
their books when I have once begun to 
read, and am fo far an admirer of thefe 
two poets, as to rank them both in the 
very firft clafs of poetical geniufles. The 
copioufnefs and originality of their inven- 
tion, their artfulncfs in entangling and 
difen tangling their plots, their vaft va- 
riety of charafters, their numberlefs fen- 
timents, the force and elegance of their 
cxpreflion, their facility of verfification, 
^nd feveral other of their excellencies, 
fill me often with fuch an enthufiafm, as 
to make me crofs rajpidly over th6 ocean 

■ of 
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of their errors, and forget the frigid dic- 
tates of fober reafon. Indeed the prefcnt 
race of play-wrights in France and Eng- 
land, the drieft and coldeft that ever any 
theatrical age produced, inftead of ncg- 
ledting or contemning the drama tick com- 
pofitions of Spain, would not do amif$ 
to read many of them, efpecially thofe of 
De Vega and Calderon^ not to imitate 
them at all, but to warm and fecundate 
fhcir own cold and barren imaginations. 

I muft not omit to inform" you, that 
the devil in a large number of Spani£h 
plays, bears a very confpicuous part, and 
is generally, the protagonift of thofe in 
which he is introduced. But wherever 
he makes the principal^ figure, I always 
find fome angel, faint, or holy man 
brought in to counterad his fchemest 
defeat his purpofes, and make him fub-* 
fervient to the carafe of virtue and reli- 
gion. Excufe a fhort fketch of one of 
fuch plays. It may poffibly give you a 
plearer infight into the ta^ an4 charader 

of 
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oFthis people, than any detail I could give 
of their general inclinations. 

In the Diablo Predicador^ *• The DevH 
*' turnd Preacher^ the aftion is intro- 
duced by a long fpeech of his devilfhip 
riding on a fiery dragon. In that fpeech 
he vents his rage againft the Francifcan 
friars, who are continually robbing him 
of numbers, that would otherwife cn- 
creafe the populoufnefs of his fiery re- 
gions. He has juft got intelligence, that 
thofe friars are come to fettle at Lucca ; 
and Lucca is a town in which he has 
long reigned in peace, thanks to the num- 
berlcfs vices of the inhabitants, who are 
now going to be converted, much to his 
prejudice and difhonour. 

To hinder the friars from fettling m 
that town, the Devil orders his fervant 
Afmodeus to redouble his ufual diligence, 
and endeavour their expulfion before they 
get any firm footing, by fteeling the 
hearts of the Lucchefe in fo eflFcdual a 
manner, that they may never be induced 

to 
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to pity the hardfliips of the holy intru-^ 
ders, and relieve their wants with tbe^ 
lead alms. 

The combined efforts of cunning Af- 
modeus and his terrible mailer are fo 
powerful, that the governor of Lucca be- 
comes a moft inveterate enemy to the 
Francifcans, and the inhabitants inftead 
of giving them loaves, lofeno opportunity 
pf throwing ftones at them. The perfc- 
cutiop proves fo perverfe, that the pious 
defigns of the friars are on the point of 
being fruftrated, as they find themfelves 
in the moft imminent danger of ftarving. 

But the Nino Jefus cannot bear with 
any patience the double iniquity of mea 
ajid devils : therefore comes down from 
heaven in his ownperfon, along with the 
Archangel Michael^ and, after a {hort 
dialogue, orders him to go and bid the 
wicked Principe de las tinieblasy ^^ Prince 
*^ of darknefsy' to aflume the figure him- 
felf of a Francifcan friar, and preach fo 
efficacioufly to the Lucchefe, that they 
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ittay foofl repent their long errors, tnd 
return upon the abandoned road that 
leads to heaven. 

The order brought by Michael the 
devil cannot difobey. He frets and 
ftorms^ fwears and curies^ and emits 6x6 
out at the nu)uth and noflrils ; but ftill 
he mud: fubmit^ maugre his pride and 
wickednefs. He turns Franci&an, is 
chofen fuperior to the little community^ 
and enters upon his miflion with a fince- 
rity and fervour that he cannot help. 

But bcfides the corrupted morals of the 
Lucchefe, he finds the morals of his new 
companions thcmfelvcs greatly wanting 
emendation. Hypocrify and luft, glut-^ 
tony and idlenefs, pride and avarice, are 
in full poffcffion of the greateft part o( 
the little community; and thefe he mufifc 
take upon himfelf tor reform as well as 
thofe of the toWnfmcn* 

One of the word friars in the convent 

is Fray Ant olinf who has juft begun an 

intrigue with an amorous devotee. The 

6 cloven* 
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cloven-footed Father (a) Guardian ha* 
not loft any of his infernal privileges, 
though apparently metamorphofed. He 
ilijil ha8 the power of knowing the moil: 
iowafd thoughts of men ; aad the preier- 
vatipn of this power enables him to de- 
ted 9SX the fchemes of the wicked friar 
Antolin juft as they are going to have 
their e0et3:« Antolin gives a rendezvous 
to his doxy; but the devil comes acrofs 
»id difturbs their meeting. AnUlin em« 
be^zles fome part of the alms given him 
for the whole community; but die devil 
brings ixmi to an account for it. Antoliu 
gets tP a lonely place^ in order to regale 
himifelf with viiftuals on a fafting-day;^ 
but the devil lays hold of him juft as he 
is going to flice the ham and uncork the 
bottle, forces him t^ empty his fleeves of 
all th« dainties concealed in them, and 
condemns him to faft the harder for it. 
Thus is Antdm expofed to the audience 

{d) father Guardian is 'the title given by the Fran^ 
^feam to thefapttior tf a convent. 

for 
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fbr a moft vicious and cunning rafcal i anicf 
I cannot but wonder how the Spanifli fri>- 
ars can bear this^ and feveral other plays^ 
in which they are moft unmercifully ri-^ 
diculed. Yet they laugh themielves at 
the reprefentation of them; for you muft 
know» that in Spain the friars are allowed 
to frequent the play-houfes, in which 
there is a particular place that is deftined 
to the ecclefiafticks. 

Many are the humorous pafTages in the 
Diablo Predicador^ and many the charac- 
ters in it, that fet off each other, chiefly 
to the difadvantage of the religious orders, 
the Francifcan in particular. But a na^ 
tion ufed to more corredtnefs in works of 
wit, could not eafily be brought to relifh 
this fort of humour, efpecially fo fhock- 
ingly intermixed with the fentiments of 
the Nino and the Archangel, who are cer- 
tainly not perfonagcs to be made fub- 
fervicnt to the purpofe of diverting an 
un*:hinking multitude; nor can any apo- 
logy be offered for fuch indecent mon* 

ftruofitieSt 
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ftruofitifes. Yet fo blended are the no- 
tions of religion with the inclination to 
mcrrinient in this nation, that this play, 
as I am told, is always adled to full houfes, 
and always with the greateft applaufo. 
As to me, it (hocked me feveral times as I 
perufed it; but Imufl own that I could 
not help laughing moft immoderately fe- 
veral times likewife. 

To Lope de Vega and Calderon de Bdrca, 
we muft add Augujiin Moreto, who holds 
the third place amongft the SpaniQi dra- 
matick writers. I know hut Jix and thirty 
of his plays, printed in three 4to. en ^^- 
lencia 16^6. What other works he has 
publi(hed I am not acquainted with. 
Some of Moretcis plays are ftill a(Sed j 
and, by thofe I have read, I fee that (like 
his two. predeceflbrs) he jias great beau* 
tics intermixed with great defeds. The 
comedy, which he has entitled elCaval^ 
lerOf is confidered as one of the mafter- 
pieces of the Spanifh-jflage, and I read it 
with pleafufe. 

Vol. HI. D Wx^cr^ 
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I know of no SpanUb drama that is di^ 
vided into five ads. The greateft part of 
them are confined to three, which they 
do not call aSis^ but days*, and a SpanUfa 
poet is here reckoned a great preferver of 
the unity oftime^ if he does but limit hia 
adtion to the fpace of thvee days. Yet 
this unity is ofteii negl^ded» asi well as 
the other two, about which the French 
make (b much noife, as if there was no 
poflibility to divert and inflru^ an au- 
dience frooi the ilage, but by ftriSly ad« 
hering to them. For my part, I am not 
at all fcrupulous upon this head. Does 
a poet ftridly preferve the unities? So 
much the better. But when I go to a 
play, I go with a resolution to give myfelf 
up to the deluiion of the fcene : and pro- 
vided the poet make his perfonages ipeak 
well in their refpedlive characters, I do 
not trouble myfelf much about petty de** 
viations f rooi the three unities Let a plot 
be ingenious, the courfe of naturb ob^^ 
ferved^ the fentiments juft, the wit and 

humour 
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humour ntrfr, the elocuticJn cotreil t and 
a poet miy be Aire he fhdl not nuitiber 
trie amongft his tenllircrs upon the ac- 
count of any rule fet down by the Grand 
Corneitte. 

Every cOtocdy is by fhd pOets 6^ this 
country geiiefally ilititled Comedidfdmo/d, 
or la gran Comedia. In any other country, 
people would find fault with him wh6 
praifed his own Work with fuch epithets; 
but here they make no rtxqre of theoi, 
than if they were articles. The Comediu 
may be damned on the firA reprcffenta- 
tion, yet it is conftantty a Comediafamofii. 

The Spaniards have feveral other dra- 
rilatick conlj^fif ions, befides their Autos , 
Ldas^ Tragedies, Cofhedies^ and Tragr^ 
cmedies. They hav6 iht Sdihife, wlfich 
is a kind of farce in one A^, at Jornada, 
" a dayr It admits of mufick, and is 
offCrt /ufig throughout as W'elias the? tar^ 
zuiia, which \i t kind df f elite piece in 
/tra aSls or twi days. 

• Da The 
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The lowed of all their dramas are the 

■ 

Entremh and the Mociganga^ which ge- 
nerally confift of one, two, or three fcenes 
at mo ft, the interlocutors feldom more 
than four, two men and two women* 
The greater the buffbonry, the moft per- 
f?(3: the Eniremh and the Mociganga. I 
will abufe your patience fo much, as to 
give you the fubftance of an Entremes 
entitled the Parijh Clerks which I found 
very diverting, in fpight of its moft un- 
parallel'd abfurdity. 

A peafant opens the fcene with his 
wife. '« What, fays he, what are you 
*'' about, hufley? We have been mar- 
" ried three nionths, and you have not 
*' yet brought me a fon. Do you ima- 
** gine that I will fufFer you to be foidle? 
*^ By Saint Anthony, I will have you do 

« 

«' a? well as your neighbours, or Til 
" ftrangle you. Look at the barber next 
*' door. He had as handfome a boy as 
** ever was fcen, the very firft week he 

*' was 
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** was muf ried y aftd the Juftice's daugli- 
** ter wa!s brpught>a bed' 6f another even 
** before* the wedding. There is fcarci 
?* a woman in the whole country, that 
^ was llot^ a motlker as foon as (he was i 
** wife; and. wh)r &ould you- be behind 
*' thern. ? :'Hark > you*, huffey. : My pa- 
*' tience is out. ..•? am going to market 
^'.to be back againft dinner* ^ If you do* 
"not bring: me a boy againft my cofning 
** home, I will certainly break your' 
*' bones." 

This fpeech'thc poor wife attempts fe- 
, vera! times . to interrupt, "and ftruggles to* 
fhow him how he owes it to her honefty 
that he has not yet had his wiih; but 
the clown is furious, and liftens to no' 
reafon. He will have a boy diredly, or 
will break her bones. He goes off ftorm-' 
ing at her impudence in being lingular,' 
and will chaftife her for her lazinefs if' 
ihe has not a boy on his coming from 
market. , ' ' 

D3 Enfers 
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Enters PariJh-^Ckrk (mda mighhour's n»if§^ 

<^ What is the mtitter £iyi the dame. 
•^ What wis your roan» that he is run 
<* out in fuch a hi»ff ? We came hither to 
<' the noift* and thought he was goiog to 
«' heat you. What ails the iiUy fellow ? 

She acquaints them both with her huf« 
hand's ftbWy. ^* What muft I do» ncighr ' 
*< hours ? Pray give me ytiur advice^ ancf 
<< help me out of this £:rape if you can. 
<* He will certainly beat me if I do aot 
*' comply/' 

^^ Such a fool is eaiily managed^ fays 
*^ the other woman. We have nothing 
^< to do, but to palm a child upon him.*' 

** How can we contrive this, my good 
*< neighbour ?** 

** We muft fwaddle up our Pari(h«- 
'^ Clefk herCjL and lay him down in the 
'* cradle ; then tell yoiur hufband, that 
^^ he is the boy 3^u made in compliance 
" with his injun^otts.'* 

** This will do to a wonder, fays the 
** wife. My hufbacd is fo horrible a 

•* block- 
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'< blockhead* thait he Mrill credit it. What 
« (kf you, Mr. Clerk? Will you be my 
" friend ?'* 

The fellow will not fubmit to be 
Uttkpp'A up. •« Ptay, Mr. Clerk, be Co 
** kind !" " I wont indeed."-^" Indeed 
** you mutti or 1 fhslll be beaten mbft 
** antaef<iifttlly. Pray« take pity oil a 
•* p6of waoKUi !" 

After a fliort altercation the Ckf k fub- 
nlits upon t bint, that &>ttie of hisi glan- 
ce hate been tmderftood, and that ht 
&all be rewarded to his hedrt's deiire if 
be perfonatM the child. Such an offe^ 
be has noft the |>ower w reM, is fwad-^ 
died up to the chin by the two women, 
and placed in the cradle. 

Enters Hujband returnedfrom market $ and 
lays down a bunch of onions he has bought 
Jhr dinner. 

** Why, hulTejr, what have you done ? 

P4 ^^Pray 
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•' Pray, map, do not wake the poor 

* baby. You have a child, and here he 

* is. Look, look! 
** Blefs my eyes, this is a monftrous 

« big child! Th? cradle cannot hold 
^ him. Wh^t is this ? . , 

^^ Mind me, hufband. . You were fo 
f ijiuch m carneft, and frightened cie 
^ fo much, that fear made, me make him 
^ againft the common rules. Then you 
' faid often, that the C)erk is the handr 
^ fomefl: man in the pariih, and I took 
^ into my head to make your boy as 
f handfome as he. Are you fatisficd ? 
f Why don't. you thank ipc f As foon as 
< hQ gets up, he (hall do your work a$ 
' well as you. Perhaps better. What 
^ do you fay, man ?" 
'* I fay, that thou art my beft wife. 
He looks indeed every bit as well as 
the Clerk. I never fayv any thing liker 
in my days. Let us unfwaddle him. 
I dare fay he can (land upon twp, and' 
^f fing a fon^ with us. Huzza 1 I havq 

^* a boY 
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'* a boy as fine as the Clerk, Huzza, 
** huzza !" 

Thus ends this Entremes with finging 
and dancing, as ^WEntremefes do, I ciould 
not help abridging this odd piece of l6\v 
buffoonery, andanln^uch miftaken if it 
does not make you fmile. The Moci'^ 
ganga, is only an £»/r^»iz/f more loaded 
with mafick and dancing than the -fimple 
Entreniis. 

I mull add in favour of thefe two kinds 
of cdmpofitiotls, that often they both ex- 
hibit Very lively pi<3:ures of the manners 
of the lower people irt Spain, efpecially 
of the inhabitants of* fm'all tovims, villa* 
ges, and farm-houfes. 

The Spaniards h^ve no dramatick com- 
pofition in profe. At leaft I have never 
feen any. The verfe chiefly employed 
both in tragedy and comedy, confifts of 
eight fyllables, fometimes rhymed, fomc- 
times, not; But with regard to verfifica- 
tion^ they fecm not to confine themfelves 

to 
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to very ftridt tult$, as they often bare 
whole fcenes in other metres. 

What effect fuch medley of Terfes may 
produce from the mouth of an a&or^ I 
cannot telL The death of the Qgeen^ as 
I faidi haff deprived me 6f the fight of a 
Spaniih drama. In the perufal that mtd* 
ley doea not prove delightful to my ear i 
and I ihould think alfo^ that verfes of 
eight fyllables mud render the dialogue 
rather too How by the neceflky of fre- 
quent paufes. But thefo poets know 
better without doubt, and hive long felt 
which is the meafure that muft predAmi^ 
naie in their dramas^ Nations ate neve? 
wrong upon this point ; amd I take it for 
granted, that Cuftom would food recon« 

cile me to fhefe metres^ which I cannot 

» 

as yet reliih^ Coffee and tea did not 
tafte very ];4eaiant tbe ftf ft time, i did 
not like once the Englifh decaiyllaUes, 
northe French Alexandrines. Bat cuftom 
has curedi me of my diftafte. 

Few 
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Vtyr are the ilrangers who know that 
thi« nation t as well as the Italian^ has 
inany good tranilations of the Greek and 
l^tin clafficks^ and that the greateil part 
of thoie tranilations were made by order 
of Philip II, who by the generality of the 
piodern Europeans is only ccHifidered as 
a political King, and not as a learned 
King, as he was; or at leaft £6 far a lover 
q( learning, as to lay out confiderabte 
fums to have the clafficks in his native 
tongue. But fo few of thofe tranilations 
have been reprinted, that they are now 
become very fcarce; and thofe am<mg the 
Spaniih grandees, who have the whole 
colledion of them in their libraries^ are 
not a little proud of their treafure* 

it will poffibly furprize you to hear, 
that it is alfo- very difficult to colled all 
the works of Lofe de Vega^ though the 
0K)fk popular poet amongil the Spaniards, 
^d though many parit9 of tbcm were 
often- reprinted-^ I am credibly informed 
dtet the infant Don Lufis, brother «o his 

4 "^A^.^^^ 
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Majefty, has charged fevcral of the King's 
miniftcrs, refiding in foreign countries, 
to buy up any of the firft editions of de 
Fegas works, that come in their way. 
Yet he has not yet been able to form a 
whole fet, though ten years ,drc elapfed 
fince his royal highncfs thought of it. 
There is no body (they fay) that has an 
entire fet, but the Duke of Medina Si- 
donia, who has the reputation here of 
being endowed with a greater fhare of 
learning, than any other of the nobles. 

I write down what I know on the fub- 
jedt of Spanifli literature, as it comes 
into ray head. Being but little, it is not 
worth the while .to think of throwing it 
into method ; and I rely upon your in- 
dulgence for the ^¥ant of it. I thought 
bfcfore I came to Madrid, that it would 
have been eafy to make a colleftion of the 
Spanifli books of chivalry, of which we 
have near fevcnty tranflated into very 
good Italian, and all printed in the fix- 
teenth century. But I find that to makq 
2 fuch 
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fuch a coUedion would prove full asdif*- 
ficult, as to put together all De Vegas 
works, or the Spanifh tranflations of the 
clafficks. The Spaniards quickly buy up 
any book of chivalry that coines in their 
way; and happy is he, who caq fhow 
the largeft number. I am told, that the 
countefs of Oropefa has a perfefl: collcc- 
tion of them at her caftle in the village 
of that name, which was mentioned in 
one of my former letters. 

As for plays, efpecially tragi-comedies, 
the Spaniards have feveral thoufands. 
Some pretend near feven; which to me 
appears incredible, though lam perfuaded 
that they have more than we, who can 
reckon about four thoufand, good and 
bad. I am alfo told, that out of their fe- 
ven thoufand, they have above three 
hundred which are ftanding plays; I mean 
that are aiStually exhibited in the two 
4heatres of this metropolis. Neither the 
•French nor the Englifli can count fa ma- 
ny, as their audiences can fcarcely bear 
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the reprefentatlon of a hundred out of 
their national flock. However, I muft 
fay like wife, that as far as tny judgment 
can go, the French and Englifh audiences 
are much nicer than the Spani/h. If there 
are many fcenes in a play, that will make 
them laugh, the Spaniards will etfily put 
up with it 3 and they will laugh at things, 
that would put a French or an Englifb 
audience out of humour. 

This however is a fubjedfc, on which I 
cannot fay much, as what idea I have 
of the Spanifh audience, arifes merely 
from conjedtures formed on the perufd 
of their moft popular dramas. A Spaniih 
poet muft abfolutely exhibit fame bur- 
Icfque charaftcr, even in the moft Woody 
tragedy, if he will have a chance of fuc- 
ceeding> and to have the fentrments 
and paffions of flings and heroes inter- 
mingled with the wit and hunrour of itt* 
ferior pcrlbnages^ is an afFcrnWage, that 
would not be bom upon the fliages of 
England and France. 

You 
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You know the name a£^evedo, whofc 

» • 

vifions or dreams are tranflated into Ita-^ 
lian as well as in all the other polite lan« 
guages of Europe. Little more than 
thofe vi6ons is known out of Spain^* of 
the works of , this writer; but I am pof- 
feffed of five thick quartos, by which I 
find, that he attempted greater things 
than works of mere wit and hum6ur* 
He meddled much with hiflory ; poli* 
ticks, and divinity ; and the Spaniards 
rank him amongft their greateft poets. 
His biographer informs us, that he was a 
man of family, well verfcd in LatiUj, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick, poffefiing 
befides feveral of the modem languages* 
His chief excellence hovrevcr, feems to 
have confifled in wit and humour, and 
his L^e of the Gran 7acano is a pidure 
of the wicked and loweft vulgar, fcarcely 
to be match^'d in any language. Taamo 
means a low cheat , a cunning low fellow. 

Amongft the modern writers of Spain, 
the moft renowned is a Bencdi<Stine Monk 
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called Father Feyjoo. I have feen an cdi-* 
tion of his works in eight volumes 410. 
He is ftill living and ilill writing j but I 
iiave not read enough of thofc volumes, 
to venture upon his charader as an au- 
thor. By what I have curforily feen, I 
cannot fay he would be looked upon on 
the other fide the Pireneans with the 
great veneration that is paid him in 
Spain. Neverthelefs, it is a rule with m^^ 
that a man univerfally efteemed by his 
countrymen during feveral years, as it is 
the cafe with him, muft be endowed with 
uncommon powers, be his weaknefles and 
faults ever fo numerous. The Spanifli 
minute Critics have attacked him feverally : 
and I take it for granted, that fometimes 
they were in the right; it is fo eafy a 
matter to be fometimes right, when hunt- 
ing for faults and weakneiTes even in the 
beft writers ! Yet Feyjoo % general powers 
have flood the malignant virulence of all 
Spanifli Reviewers, whofe wife remarks 
have been forgotten as foon as read; juft 

as 
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&6 It. happens in England, where minute 
critics are no lefs plentiful than oyflers 
and mufcles. 

Next to Feyjoo the Spaniards rank Fa- 
ther Sarmientoi Father F lores, and Father 
Buriel^ the firft a Benedidline like Feyjoo, 
the fecond an Augudine, and the third a 
Jefuit. One would almoft think that the 
learning of Spain, like that of all Europe 
in the dark ages, is here confined to 
cloyfters. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of reading any of the things that 
have been .publi£hed by thejfe three wri;- 
ters I nor indeed of any other living Spa- 
niardi except the Hi&t OKi a del famojb 
Predicador Fray Gerundio^ written by De 
Lijlay another Jefuit, of wrhich \ will 
give you a (hort ike tch. 

This book, of which only the firft vo- 



lume is publifhed, is a 4to. of about 
four hundred pages, prolegomena in- 
cluded. It was printed in this town pnly 
two years ago. 
Vol. III. E The 
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The chief drift of this work is to mend 
the Spaniih pulpit by turning into ridi- 
cule the bad preachers, who, it feems, 
are very numerous throughout this king- 
dom* 

To bring about this laudable end. Fa- 
ther De Lijla^ (who has not prefixed his 
name to his book) gives us the life and 
charader oiGerundio, a man born of very 
mean parents, and mofl abfurdly educated. 

Gerundws parents are abundantly en- 
dowed with the numerous prejudices that 
ruftics have throughout Spain. Amongft 
other of their qualifications, they are 
moft flupidly friar-ridden ; fo that, na 
fmall part of their income is laviflied in 
afts of hofpitality to friars of all orders, 
who are always fure of a meal and a bed 
whenever tliey go through Campdzas, aiv 
obfcure village where they refide. 

Many therefore are the friars that G^- 
rundio becomes acquainted with, before 
he reaches the years of adolefcence, - and 

many 
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tttafty are the flrange 'and ridic^uldus xid- 
tions he picks up from feveral of them ; 
which notions are all faithfully dcpofited 
in the treafurc of his tenacious memory. 

Being yet a child, poor Gerundio is fent 
to learn his letters of a country fchool- 
itaafter, wbofe ftock of ignorance and pre* 
fumption is confiderable enough. To 
give but an inftance, out of many^ of. this 
fchool*mafl:er's charad:er^ you muft 
know that he has looked into many fy- 
ftems of orthography J but having gre^ut 
objed:ions toeach^ he has flruck outoae 
of his own, in which, amorigft the chief 
rules that he prefcribes and inculcates to 
his pupils in the moft flrenuous manner, 
one is, that the names of/mall things mufi 
begin in writing with a minufcular letter^ 
and the names of great things with a tnajuf- 
cular* Thus a moufe (for inftance) is to 
be written with a fmall m, and a Moun^ 
tain with a great one. Woe to the boy 
who happens to err againft this or any 
«therof his rules! He cannot efcape afe- 
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verc whipping; but Gerundio is never 
whipped, becaufe the more abfurd the 
precept, the better he remembers it. 

Very lively are the colours with which 
Father De Lijla paints fucceffivcly the 
various charafters of poor Gerundio*^ 
teachers, and of the feveral blockheads 
from whom he gradually imbibes ridi- 
culous notions. 

From fchool to fchool, Gerundio rifet 
to the higheft pinnacle of extravagance 
in thinking. From vicious orthography 
and vicious pronunciation, he is lifted up 
to puns and quibbles; then afcends to 
anagrams and acrofticks; then mounts 
up to quaint conceits and Leonine verfes; 
and fo higher and higher every day. Nor 
is he yet iixteen when we fee him fo har- 
dened in error, as to leave no further 
hopes for reformation. His mind is be- 
come fo perfectly dark by this time, in 
which he turns friar, that the ftrongeft 
'arguments againft his notions of elo- 
qucnce^^ urged in the plaineft manner by 

two 
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two or three learned and fenfible amongft 
his fuperiors, not only prove inefFedtual, 
but increafe his perverfenefs ; and he 
pufhes on in his career with the moft 
undaunted tranquillity, defpifing every 
day more and more all that is natural and 
of eafy attainment, for ever puzzling his 
poor brains to difcover new avenues to 
difficult bombaft and far-fetched non- 
fenfe. 

Such are the chief outlines of Pray 
Gerundioy a preacher of the firft magni- 
tude. De Lijla has not failed to give us 
fpecimens of his firft fermons, with a 
view, as Ifaid, of reforming the Spanifli 
pulpit, and making the bad preachers of 
his country afhamed of themfelves. He 
publiflied his book in this town, deco- 
rated with a good number of approba- 
tions obtained from feveral of the moft 
learned and refpedtable people in SpaiA, 
to whom he communicated it, while yet 
in manufcript. The incjuifitors them- 

E 3 felves 
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fclvcs encouraged him to this {a} publi* 

catioD> and bore teftimony in writing to 

I 

the laudablenefs of his work, which they 
were of opinion would in a good meafurc 
bring about the wiih'd-for reformation. 
La Hi/ioria del famofo Predicadar Fray 
Gertmdio (fays Father Alonfo Cano^ one of 
the revifors for the inquifition) es uno de 
aquellosfelices penfamientos quejugiere por 
ultimo recurfo el apuro o el dejpecho en tran^ 
ces apretadaSi al ijer friijlrados los medios 
mas dire5los ypropios. ** The hi/iory of the 
^ * preacher Gerimdio is one of thofe lucky ex^ 
< * pedients that indignation or bard necejjtty 
^^ fuggejis when the heft means have proved 
^* ineffecluaiy And a few lines further : 

(^) Mr. Clark fays^ that this Father [zvho?n ha 
calls a Do^or) '^ has been perfecuted and Jilenced by 
• ' the Inquifttorsy^ upon the account of Fray Gerundio^ 
But the fa6i is as I reprefent it here. Tlje Inquifition^ 
far from condemning the book^ approved of it^ and th$ 
approbation is printed at the head y it. But Mr. 
Clark is always fo angry at the Inquifition ! He mufl 
run it down by all manner of meansy and I have na 
object on to his zeal when it is fupported by truth, 

Tam^ 
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Tampoco fe defentendera al obfervar algo 
cargada la dojis de fales caujiicas y orrqfivas 
de que no fe cur an con agua rofaaa las gan^ 
grenas. ^^ Nor are we to Jind fault if the 
** dofei ofcaujiic and corrofve faJts isfome-- 
** what too Jirongj as cancers are not to be 
^^ cured with rofe-waterJ' 

Notwithftanding the approbation of 
the inqliifition, and of feveral of the nioft 
learned ambngft the Spanifli clergy, fomc 
Orders, efpecially the Dominicans and 
Mendicants, rofe up again ft this book as 
foon as it was printed. They reprefented 
to the King (and indeed with very good 
reafon,) that the refped: due to the mini- 
Jfters of the gofpel, would be too much 
diminiflied by fuch a piece of mercilefs 
criticifm, and all religious orders ren- 
dered ridiculous in the eyes of the vulgar; 
the confequence of which would be a re- 
laxation, if not a fubverfion, of the reli- 
gion of the country. 

This, and other fuch arguments, urged 
by the friars with thegreateft vehemence, 

E 4 aud 
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and fupportcd alfo by fcvcral biflibps i 
obliged the council of Caftile to take the 
book into their moft ferious confideration^ 
which produced a fuppreffion and prohi- 
bition of it, rather for the fake of peace 
than from any other motive. 

It is therefore very difficult at prefent 
to get a copy of it, as a great number of 
them were deftroyed in confequcnce of 
the council's order. Yet I have had the 
good luck to procure one, and have al- 
ready per u fed it with the greateft pleafurc. 
As to language and ilyle, few nations, ia 
my humble opinion, have any thing finer 
than Fray Gerundio, and the prefent age 
has not produced a more humorous per- 
formance. Indeed I think the Spaniards 
quite right, who put it upon a par in 
Biany refpefts with the celebrated work 
of Cervantes. The Fray would have 
proved as dcftrudlive to the Spanifti books 
of fermonSi as the Don was to thofe of 
knight-errantry. Father De Lijla had a 
fecon4 volume ready, but the prohibition 

of 
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of the firft put a ftop to the publication 
of the fecond, which now runs in manu- 
fcript, and is faid to be quite equal to the 
firft. 

In one refpeft, however, this modern 

V 

Cervantes is inferior to the old. He has 
ftufFed fome of his chapters with too 
much declamation againft a Portuguefe 
book that was not worth a long confuta- 
tion, and with fome epifodical criticifms 
on foreign learning, in which he talks 
with too much prefumption and peremp- 
torinefs of what he was but indifferently 
qualified to talk of. Thcfe two errors, 
not only expofe his ignorance in foreign 
learniicg, and ridiculous parade of erudi- ' 
tion, biit unfeafonably interrupt the ftory, 
with which he ought to have gone on 
without ever flopping, had he even been 
fully qualified for thofe criticifms. But, 
as far as I can fee, this is the general de- 
fcft of the Spanish writers both ancient 
ppd modern. They muft fhow away, 
gp4 jnterlard ^very performance with 
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much learning, though ever fo remote 
from their fubjeft. 

Only one word more about this book of 
Tray Gerundio. The manners of the Spa- 
nifti friars and Spanifli vulgar are defcrib- 
ed in it to admiration. 

Let me now give you fome account of 
another work of a quite different caft 
from that of Father De Lijla. 

You know that at the Efcurial there is 
a vaft library, in which, amongft thou- 
fands of valuable manufcripts in various 
languages, there is a large number of 
Arabic, of which the learned world has 
long wiftied for an account. 

Several attempts have been made at 
different times to gratify that wifh ; but al- 
ways in vain, until King Ferdinand, who 
was predeceflbr to his prefent Majefly, 
commanded Doitor Michael (a) Cafiri 
to afTume this undertaking. 

This Cajiri, a Syro-Maronite by birth, 
who has long been the King's librarian 

(tf) Mr, Clark calls him Syri. 

at 
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at the Efcurial, has at laft after many 
years labour publifhed a volume (to be 
followed by feveral more) intitled Bibli- 

OTHECA ArABICO-HiSPANA EsCURIA* 

LENsis, Jive librorum omnium MSS. quos 
' Arabic e ab au£loribus magnam partem Ara^ 
bo'Hifpanis compofitos Bibliotheca ccenobii 
Fifcurialenjis compleSlitur. Recerifio et expla^ 
natia opera et Jiudio Michaelis Casiri, 
Syro-Maronitcef Prejbyteri, S. Theologia 
JDodioris^ &c. ToMUS Prior. 

\ 

This book, juft come out of the prefs 
in this town, is a folio of about 550 pa- 
ges, printed with the beft types on the 
beft paper ; and the manufcripts noted 
down in it, amount to the number (^aj of 
1628, arranged under twelve heads i 
that is , 

(a) They amount t$ 1 630, though thelajt is marked 
1628. Mere chance has made me obferve^ that tbg 
clafs of* the Poetici begins by fnijiake with the num^ 
her 268, whenM ought to be marked 2^09 as the pre^ 
(eding clafs of the Rhetorici ends with the number 
Jtfi^fj ^y (fnothir rrtjfiak$ marked 259. 

Gram* 
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Grammattci. 

Rhetorici. 

Poetici. 

Philologici et Mifcellanei. 

Lexicographic 

Philofophi. 

Ethici et PoHtici. 

Medici. 

Ad Hijloriam Naturalcm pcrtincntcs. 

Theologici. 

Dogmaiici, Sc/io/ajiici, Morales^ Cfr. 

Chri/iiani. 

Many and very curious arc the notices 
that Cajiri gives us in his Bibliotheca^ 
which he could never have compiled^ 
were he not a moft ftupendous mafter of 
the oriental tongues, and full-fraught 
with the moft extenfive erudition. But 
I am writing a letter and not a volume ; 
therefore I pafs over a multitude of thofe 
notices, and will only fkim over a few. 

In the divifion entitled MEDICI 
there are feveral Arabic verfions from the 
Greek of Hippocrates, Galen, and 

Dl03* 
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DloscoRiDES, with feveral commentiries 
by the Arabic interpreters, bcfides a num- 
ber of original works by feveral Arabic 
phyficians, amongft which Rasis, who 
was a native of Perfia; Avicenna, the 
fon of a Perfian, but born at Bokhara in 
Arabia 5 Baita'r, 2i ndXiwtfbi Malaga in 
Spain; andMAiMONiDEs, of Jewifli ex* 
traftion, born at Cordova. 

Still under this divifion, Dr. Cqfiri 
gives us (in his own Latin from the Ara- 
bic) the lives of the above feven perfon- 
ages, befides thofe of Plato and Ari- 
stotle, part of whofe works, as it ap- 
pears by this Bibliotheca, the Arabians 
had feverally tranflated, as well as thofe 
of Hippocrates, Galen, and Diofcorides. 

In the divifion entitled -^^ H I S T O- 
RIAM NATURAL EM perti^ 
nentesy under the account of the codex 
that has the number CMI, we have a 
catalogue of thofe Arabic authors who 
wrote on hujbandry^ 

The 
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The divifion intitlcd THEOLO- 
GI C I5 is chiefly made up with manu-» 
fcripts of the Alcoran, and with com-* 
mentaries upon it. 

Only eleven codexes form the divifion 
that is intitled CHRISTIAN!. The 
fecond of them is a confutation of the At^ 
coran^ written both in Arabic and Latin^ 
by a Roman Friar; and the lafl is a 
Grammatica Trilinguis*, that is, of the 
Arabic^ Perjian^ and Turkijh tongues, 
with a verfion in Latin in every oppofitc 
page. 

But the divifion that took moft of my 
attention, is that which is entitled P O E- 
T I C I. The manufcripts numbered un- 
der this divifion amount to the number of 
two ^hundred and twenty^one^ of which 
thirty --one are in folio, one hundred and five 
in quarto, and the remaining eighty-five 
in odlavo. Yet you are not to think, 
that the whole divifion contains nothing 
but poets. Cafiri has brought under it 

both 
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both the writers of poetry and the writer* 
upoo poetry, efpecially critics and com- 
meatators. I am very angry this very 
moment with my fate, that did not dire<^ 
me to the ftudy of the Arabic language^ 
that I might go to the Efcurial to read 
thofe two hundred and twenty-one vo- 
kimes, or underftand at lead the fhort 
ipecimens out of them, which the doftor 
Jias brought into his book. How the 
Roman Arcadians would ftare to hear me 
expatiate, on my return, upon the merits 
of the fublime poets Zohaivy AbuloU Mah* 
labf Abdelmagidy or the immortal com- 
mentators Alfaiedf Khalil^ Abdalla^ Fad^ 
lalla^ and a hundred others \ 

Several Ipecimens of Arabic poetry 
Doftor Cafiri has turned into Latin profe; 
but acknowledging upon a certain oc- 
cafiqn, that in his literal verfion they 
appear rather childifh than otherwife, he 
adds thefe words by way of apology. 

Hcec carmina, Ji fenfumfpe^es^ per acuta 
Junt ; 7? verba, baud parum tngeniofa. C^- 

2 teruifiv 
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terum^ ut in aliis conttngit Unguis^ Ardhict 
verfus in alteram linguam converfi, non eoM 
gratiam ac dulcedinem fervant^ quam apud 
fe et dotni habent : nee mirum, unus enim 
qui/que fermo quandam elocutionis vim ac 
legem habet flani ab ea diverfum^ quce ift 
ceteris obtinet. 

In Englifli, thus. 

•* Thefe verfes, with refped: to the 
'* fentiment, are very acute, and the ex- 
*' preflion is ingenious. But it happens 
** to Arabian poetry, as to poetry in other 
*' languages, that it lofes by tranflation 
** its native grace and melody : nor is this . 
** to be v^ondered at, fince every language 
" has its own peculiar phrafeology and 
** force of expreflion different from thofe 
** of other tongues.'* 

To this remark, which muft be ob-^ 
vious to any one who knows but two 
languages well, Cajiri adds a digreffion of 
his own, which he intitlcs Arabicce Poefeos 
Specimen et Pretiwn. 

la 
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In this digrcffion we are told, thai the 
^rabs cultivated poetry with the greatcft 
ardour : that the great people imongft 
them, were moft liberal to their grelt 
poets : that early in the morning of fomfe 
ftated days, the poets of Fez ufed to af^- 
femble at the houfe of the governor tb 
recite verfes in praife of Mahomtt to ^ 
vaft concourfe of people ; and that he^ 
whofe verfes were moft applauded, re*- 
ceived a hundred golden ducats, a rich 
robe, a fine horfe, and a |)retty maiden. 
The reft of the poets had but fifty ducats 
a piece : that in more remote ages, great 
fkill in poetry intitled to nobility: that 
when my poet endowed with uncommon 
powers came to a town^ the women be-^ 
longing to this and that tribe, would go 
to meet him with timbrels and otheJr 
tnufical inftruments in their handsi as they 
did when going to a nuptial feaft; would 
treat him with a fumptuous dinner, and 
point him out to children as a pattern for 
imitation. The poet ji/aeldin {3Ldds Ca/ri) 

Vol. III. F recelv^i 
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received once five thoufand golden ducats 
(nummi aureij from Malek Aldhaer Bibar 
king of Egypt, for two difticks only, 
which (this I will add myfelf ) would not 
in our days fetch five-pence from any 
monarch living. The diftichs I will tran- 
fcribe, that you may have a guefs at their 
worth. 

Moerore ne afficiaris. Sluod deus decrevit^ 
illud erit ; quodque inevitabili decretojiatu^ 
turn ejiy Jiet. 

At inter motum et quietem ex momenta 
res componitur, et negotium hoc facile red^ 
detur. 

I fuppofe that in the original Arabick, 
the two diftichs are very fine ; yet mo- 
dern fovereigns know better the value of 
five thoufand ducats than to beftow them 
upon diftichs, be they ever fo excellent. 

Suffer me now to tranfcribc feme para- 
graphs out of Cqfiri's digreflion on Ara- 
bick poetry, as they contain feveral Angu- 
larities which feem very curious. 

4 ' Jain 
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^am vero Arahes Eu- 
rcpaorum mort.nec trfgce- 
iiias nee csmasdias agunt: 
on vero fa^pferinty ahum 
apud fcriptores filentium \ 
in hac tamen mjird BiMio- 
tbeci unay vel altera eomos" 
' dia Arabice confcripta oe- 
curr'tty de qua fuo loco, 
Gracorum fdbulas fuis car^ 
minibus non mifcent : a dec- 
orum nominibusy ut ab ipfa 
idololatria, maxime abhor- 
rent. Sua tamen ipji non de- 
Juntfabulay esrumgenio et 
religioni accommodata^ Sub 
fi^is perfonis, her^um vir- 
tutes extollunij praclaraque 
illorum gefta celebrant : in 
vitia acriter invehuntury 
t^rruptofque mores profcri- 
iwit: fuo fuidem in ge- 
nere plures magni nominis 
inter ipfos viri excelluere. 



Arabics 



, Now the Arabs do MU 
like the Europeans, adt 
either tragedies or come^ 
dies : nor does any author 
inform us, that they have 
written fuch poeros: we 
have however in our li- 
brary one or two comedies 
written in Arabic, of 
which I fliall fpeak elfe* 
where. There is not in 
their poetry any inter- 
mixture of Greciah my«* 
thology 'y for they hold in 
the utriioft abhorrence the 
names as well as the wor- 
fhip of heathen deitiesi 
They have however fables 
of their own, adapted to 
their own genius and re- 
ligion. They extol the 
virtues of heroes and ce*- 
lebrate their , atchieve- 
ments under feigned per- 
fonages. They inveigh 
againft vice and fatyrize 
corruption of manners j 
and ifi this fpecies of poe- 
try they have had fome 
writers who havj5 emi* 
nently excelled ^ 

F 2 Arabic 
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Arabica ergo poejis^ ut 
in cateris Unguis^ fuis af-- 
tringitur nutnerorum legi- 
hus'y alia tamen et plane sH- 
verfa rattane, ut max pate- 
tit. Hinc omnia fere poefeos 
genera^ qua Gracis ac La- 
tints artibus traduntur^ ha* 
iet etArabieOy videlieet car^ 
tninOy elegiasy epigrantmatay 
cdasyfatyrasy bfc, qua om- 
nia Jifnul coUeSiaT)\\2Lny id 
eft Acadcmica dicuntur : 
quo qutdem titulo poetarum 
9pera infcribi folent. 



Arablbus placuit poejim 
Schecr, p'llum fcilicety di- 
cerCy ejufque Jfru^uram 

Jiru^ura tentorii ex pilis 
caprinisy chordis et paxillis 
elaborati comparare : qua" 
propter verfus Bait did- 
liiry qtiafi perfe^i metri 

Jlru6iuray adificiumque ab^ 

fslutuvu 



Verfi 



us 



Arabic poetry therefore, 
like that in other lan-» 
guages, is Confined to cer- 
tain laws of metre; but 
thofe of a peculiar kind, 
as will prefently appear. 
There are to be found in 
Arabic almoft all thofe 
kinds of poetry which we 
have received from the. 
Greeks and the Latins ; 
namely, idylliums, ele- 
gies, epigrams, odes, fa- 
tires, &c. all which taken 
together, pafs under the 
general title of Divan ^ 
that is to fay, Academica : 
with which title the wri- 
tings of their poets are 
ufually infcribed. 

The Arabians call their 
poetry (that is, themetri- 
cal part of it) by the word 
Scheer ; that is, hair (or 
hair-Jkiny) and compare 
its ftrufture to the ftruc- 
ture of a tent made of 
goats-hair (or goats- Ikin) 
and compacted with 
chords and ftakes: for 
which reafoji a verfe is 
called Bait [a houfey) as 

being 
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Verfus Arabicus fyllahh 
hngis et brevibus conjiat^ 
ex quibus quatuor forman- 
tur pedes<i quorum primus 
chorda levis dicitur^ du- 
plicifyllaba praditus^ longa 
et brevi^ Jive, ut Arabes 
ioquuntur, litera confonante 
mota et quiefcente : fe- 
cundus chorda gravis, cu- 
jus utraque confonans mota 
eft : tertius palusconjunc- 
tus appellatur, cujus dua 
priores confonantes funt 
motae, ultima vero quie- 
fcensi quartus pal us dif- 
jun6lus, in quo litera 
^uiefcens inter uiramque 
motam intercedit. 



Ex- 



being a ftrufture of fi- 
niflned metre, and as it 
were, a compleat build- 
ine. 

An Arabic vcrfc con- 
fifts of long and fliort fyl- 
lables, out of which they 
form four feet, the lirft of 
which is called the light 
chord, being made up of 
two fyllables, one long, 
the other fhortj or, as 
the Arabians exprefs it, a 
confonant moved, and a 
confonant quiefcent: the 
fecond foot is called the 
heavy (or grave) chords ' 
confifting of confonants 
which arc moved (that is, 
have a vowel annexed to 
them not quiefcent, but 
pronounced) : the third 
foot is called the conjoined 

Jiake (proceeding fmooth«p 
ly and uninterruptedly,) 
having its two firft con- 
fonants moved, and its 
laft quiefcent: the fourth 
foot is called the disjoined 

Jiake, in which a quiefcent 
letter ftands between two 
others, each of which is 
F 3 uvoN^^ 
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Ex htijufmodi pedlbus 
^eyfus partes componuntuKy 
alternatimjlbi mutuo Jucce- 
dentihm chordis et paxilUsy 
(X quorum diverfd copula- 
iione varia carminum gene- 
ra exijlunt. Metricom au- 
fern quantitatem^ feu men- 
Juram Arabes hifce 'jocabu- 
lis exprimere folenty viJi^li- 
fCt MosTA?ELON, qua 
voce tres^ pedes de7iotantur. 
pempe chorda levis, pal us 
disjunflas, et iterum chor- 
da levis : Faelaton, 
quo nomine trcs quoque pe- 
des eicprimuKtur^ fcilicet 
chorda levis, palus con- 
junftus, et chorda levis : 
FAUiON, ubi nempe duo 
pedes occurrunty quorum 
prior palus conj unSus, al- 
ter chorda levis eji : Mo- 
TAFAILON, quae quidem 
vox tres pedesy nempe 
chordam gravcm, chord- 
am Icvcm, et palum con- 
junflum dejignat : Mota- 
FAILATON, quo tres pedes 
denotantur^ fcilicet palus 

con- 



moved (that is, pronoun- 
ced with a vowel). 

Of tlicfe feet the parts 
of their verfe are com- 
pofed, the chords and 
the flakes following each 
other alternately, from 
the different combination 
of which, their poems re- 
ceive their different de- 
nominations. Metrical 
quantity, or meafure, the 
Arabians denote by the 
following technical terms. 
MosTAFELON, which de- 
notes a feries of three 
feet ; namely, a light chordy 
a disjoinedjiake^ and again 
a light chord: Faelaton, 
by which they underftand 
like wife three feet ; firft, 
a light chordy fecondly a 
conjoined Jlakey and laftly 
a light chord, Faulon, 
which denotes a combi* 
nation of two feet only, 
the firft of which isa^^;!- 
joinedjlakcy the other a 
light chord: MoTAFAI- 
LON, which denotes three 
feet J SL grave clfordy z light 
cksrd^ and a conjnmdjiake ; 

Mo- 
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conjunftus, chorda gra- 
vis, et chorda levis. 



Arahtcoriim ergo verfuum 
dimenjio et quantiias non 
nifi in certo^ ac alterno con- 
Jonantium mohtlium et qui- 
efcentium numero conjiitit : 
qui duplex eji^ Mctricus et 
Rhythmicus. 'Prior alter- 
nis corjiat pedibus; pofte- 
ricr^ prater pedum nume- 
rum^ fyllabisjimi liter dcf.- 
'nentibus in fine fingulorum 
verfuum gaudet . Hie in- 
terdum alternus^ ut in epi- 
gT'ammatis, odis^ fcfr. ac- 
cidit : perpetuus aliquando 
ejl \ fedinfolo carmine quod 
plures quamfeptem continet 
verfus. 



Slnguli ^verfus duobus 

conjiant hemijiichiisj qua 

fmul fumta Jiicbon^ feu in- 

t£grum verfum conficiunt, 

Hemi" 



MaTAFAILATON, by 

which are underftood 
three feet in a ferics ; 
namely, a conjoined Jlake^ 
a grave chords and a light 
chord. 

The menfuration there- 
fore, and quantity of the 
Arabic verfe, confifts in 
nothing but in the deter- 
minate and alternate 
number of moveable and 
quicfcent confonants: 
This is twofold, Metrical 
and RhythmicaL The for- 
mer confifts of alternate 
feet only; the latter, be- 
fides its regular number 
of feet, requires that each 
verfe terminate in fylla- 
bles of the fame found, 
(that is, in rhyme). This 
is fometimes alternate, as 
in epigrams, odes, &c. 
and fometimes fucceffive; 
but only in fuch poems 
as confift of more than 
feven vcr fes. 

Each verfe confifts of 

two hemifticks, which 

taken together make up 

one in tire verfe. Either of 

F 4 \!^^ 
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Hemijlichium alterutrupt the twohemlfticks iscall-» 

For is, feu Janua appella- ed a doo?' or gate ; both 

tur, utr unique Jimul hi- put together, a bivalve^ 

fores, fumtd metaphor a ah ox double gate ^ by a meta- 

g/?/<? quod duabus hinc hide phor taken from a gate- 

foribus clauditur, way, which is fliut on 

each fide by a valv^ or 
folding-door* 

Prior em hemiflichii parr The former part of the 

^em acceflum vocantj po- hemiftick, they call the 

Reriorem vero prppofition- (a-) aceefs Tor approach j) 

pm, ultimam tandem fylla- the latter the propofttion j 

bam pojierioris hemiflichiiy the laft fy liable of the 

qu(e reddit confimilem deft- latter hemiftick, which 

nentis gives 

[a) As the Arabians dwelt in tenis^ we are not fur- 
priced at their taking their metaphors from ohje^s about 
which they were fo frequently employed^ and applying 
them to what Milton ealls the building of verfe. The 
word rendered by Cafiri Acceffus, is tranflated by 
Golius in his Arabic Lexicon anterior pars pectoris, 
five thorax. It may very well therefore fignify the 
anterior part or porch of the tent. The next word 
Propofitio is more obfcurely exprejfed. The original is 
derived from a word ftgnifying to offer or prefent any 
thing y and it is tranflated by Golius pal us tentorii. 
As this pal us tentorii was the vejiibule or threjhold of 
the tent, firji prefenting itfelf before you entered the in^ 
t crier part^ hence I conceive it took its namcy and after- 
wards became a technical term in metre. But the 
word propofitio conveys nofuch idea^ as far as I can fee. 
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ncnth fonuniy pulfationem 
tippellant. 

Ex chordis^ palifque alio 
^tque alio ordi^e difpojitis 
quindecim carminft?n genera 
deducuntury qua et quinqui 
periodis^ feu circuUs conti- 
nentur. 

Primus circulus^ qui 
VARius nuncupatur, tria 
carminum genera compleSii- 
ttir^ videlicet longum, ex- 
tenfum, et expanfum, qua 
fyllabis decern longis, et qua- 
tuor hrevlbus, feu quatu- 
ordecim mot is iff decern 
f^Mi^k^nUhns conjlant : ubi 
Mimadvertendum ejl tria 
hujuffnodi genera inter fe 
dijiingui^ non quidem ob 
major em^ vel minorem fyl- 
labarum quantitatem, fed 
foliim ob quiefcentes et mo- 
tas literasy qua alinm et 
alium in carmine obtinent 
gradum. 



Secundus cir^ulus vocatur 
COMPoslTUS, quo continent 
tur duo carminum genera^ 

vide- 



gives the rhyme, they call 
the pulfation [or knocking). 
From the difFerent or- 
der and polition of the 
chords and ftakes, arlfc 
fifteen kinds of verfes, 
which are comprifed ia 
five periods or circles. 

The firft circle^ whicb 
is ftiled VARIOUS {oxva- 
negated) comprehends 
three kinds of verfes, the 
long, the extended, and the 
expanded', which conf^ft 
of ten long fyllables and 
four ftiort ones, or of 
fourteen moved and ten 
quiefcent: where it muft 
be obferved, that thefc 
three kinds are diftin- 
guiflied from each other, 
not on account of the 
greater or lefs quantity of 
their fyllables, but merely 
on account of the letters 
either moved or quiefcent, 
which accordingly are 
ranked in different de- 
grees. 

The fccond circle is 
ftyled the composite, 
under which are contain- 
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videlicet perfe£kum et co- ed two kinds of vcrfcs, 
piofum. Utrumque mot2LS the'per/e^ znd tht copious^ 
fUtbet quindeciniy quiefcen- Each has fifteen letters 
tcs fex diverfo ordine dif- that are moved^ and fix 
fofitas : prioris menfura quiefcent, placed in a dif- 
MOT AF A ALON fextes fuih- ferent order : the meafure 
turn, fecundi mofaala- of the firft kind is mo« 
Tom fex quoque vicibus re^ tafaalon repeated fix 
■fitituin. times ; the meafure of the 

other is mofaalaton, 
iMrhicb likewife is fix 
times fucceffively re- 
peated. 
Tertius drculus siMiLis The third circle is call- 
appellatur ; eique fpeSfant ed similar ; to which 
triacarminum genera^ can- belong three kinds of po- 
lilena, fatyra, a breve cms, th^ ode {or fong^) the 
carmen, quorum quodlibet fityry and the idyllium 
duodecimconfonantes motzs^ (orfhorter kind ofpoem), 
it o£lo habit quiefcentcs. each of which contains 

twelve confonants that 

are movedy and eight qui^ 

efcent* 

^uartus circulus dicitur The fourth circle is 

contractus, ad quern called the contracted ; 

ftrtimt fex carminum fpt- under which are com- 

«Vi, mmpi carmen vclox, prifed fix fpecies of verfe ; 

emiflum, leve, fimile, the quick^ the {b) cjacula- 

con- tory^ 

(a) The thrufirji and the loft 9ftbefiftx w$rds cMve^ 
in the mginal very neenrly the fime idM. Tbey are wordi 
figiifiiV ^A* f*'**, impamast andakupi mrti^n rfanani^ 

malx 
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concifum, convulfum, tory (or impetuous)^ the 
quorujn fmgula ex motis light ^ i\itJimUar^ the con^ 
^uodeciniy quieicentibus cifcj and the convulfid (or 
novem Qonjlant, /fbrupt), each of which 

confifts of twelve lett^s 

that are moved and nine 

quiefcent. 
^intus clrcuhs appel^- The fifth circle is call- 
latur CONSENT'IENS, ad ed the concordant, to 
^uem unum dumtaxat car- which one kind o^verfe, 
minis genus refertur con-' only belongs, ftyled the 
jun6tum nomine <, quod ex conjoined \ this is made up 
duodecim motis et feptetn of twelve confonants that 
quiefcentibus cQntexitur. are moved^ and feven qui-^ 

efcent. 
Hifce quindecim carmi- Tothefe fifteen kinds 
num generibus jam enume-^ of verfes already enume- 
ratis addunt alii et deci- rated, others add a fix- 
Viumfexiumy quod vocant teenth, which they call 
duorum generum rhyth- the double rhymed Dhubait^ 
mum Dhubait, ubijingula in which each hemiftick 

bfmi' end* 

maly fuch as a horfe leaping^ or a flag bounding in its 
0urfe, I think impetuous would be a better tranJldti^Hr §f 
emifium than ejaculating, and TihtM^t a better word than 
convulfed. They relate to the metre and not to thefubjeR 
mailer of compofition, 

N. B» The author of this book owes this and the 
foregoing note, a^ well as the greateft part pf the 
EngUih tranflaiion of this Ipng. paffa^ji^ t0^.W\te^veft.^ 
Mr. Wheeler, profeObr oC poett;} ^x. 0^q:i^> ^ ^ 
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beml/iichia funt rhythmica : ends with a rhyme. This 
de eo Arabes poeta acriter is a great objecl of con- 
inter fe decertanty eo etiam tention with the Arabian 
Perfa vehement er dele^an- poets, and is what the 
tur* Perfians are much de- 

lighted with. 
Hujufmodi praceptis non The Arabick poetry is 
adeo religiofe ajiringitur not fo fcrupuloufly obfer- 
ArahUa poefis^ ut poetis vant of thefe laws, but 
fyllabas adderej vel detra^ that their writers may be 
here aliquando non liceat ; fomctimes at liberty ei- 
maxime cum id fentent!^ ther to add or retrench a 
gravitasy epiphonema^ aut f) liable or two : efpeci- 
Jenfus acumen pojiulant : ally, when either a weigh- 
eujufmodi licentia vel apud ty and pithy fentence, or 
maximos cum Graces, turn an epiphonema, or a poig- 
Latinos poetas exemplapaf- nant and acute fentiment 
Jim obverfantur^ feeois to require it: and 

liberties of this kind often 
occur both in the Greek 
and Latin poets of the 
firft repute. 
Additionem Jyllabarum in The addition of one or 
carmine Arabes Tarphil, more fyllablcs in a verfc 
Graci Prothefm appel- the Arabians call by the 
lanu ubi carminis genus word Tarphil^ the Greek 
uno au£ium pede, cafuram by the word Projlhefis ; in 
motafaalon mutat in mo- this cafe the verfe, when 
tafaalaton ; earumdem au- enlarged by one foot, 
Um rcjeJiioy vel negle^ius changes the cofma mota- 
Arabic} Athram, Grace faaUn into that of mota^ 
ApyixvtCisdicituratquibac faalatM', the abridging 

de or 
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de ArahUa poefipro nojlro or dropping of fyllablw 
injlltuto diSia fi7it\ quive- at the end is called by the 
ro plura curiojms qutsjierit^ Arabians Athram^ by the 
confulat inter Latinos P. Greeks Aphoerejit ; and 
Philippum Guadagnoli in let thisfuffice concerning 
9pere Latino- Arahico de the Arabick poetry, as &r 
Arabics Linguae Inftitu- as relates to my prefent 
tionibus, Roma edito anno purpofe : He who is cu- 
MDCXLII, ubi omnem rious enough to defirc 
artem Arahici metric quam further information upon 
elegantijjimis verftbus ejl this article, may confult 
profecutus poet arum facile (among others who have 
princeps Dhialdinus, cog» treated this fubjeft in La- 
nomento Alkhazragzus,- tin] Father Philip Gua^ 
patria Hifpanus, laudatus dagnoU in a work publifh- 
pater Latine reddidit : ad ed at Rome in Latin and 
cujus §peris calcem variant Arabick in the yean 642* 
itiam Poefeos Arabica fpe^ intitled Injiitutions of the 
cimina occurrunt. Arabick language. In this 

book Guadagnoli has 
rendered into Latin the 
whole fyftem of Arabick 
metre, which Dhialdin 
furnamed Alkhazragceus, 
by birth a Spaniard, the 
firft of poets, has given 
us in moft elegant verfe: 
at the end of which trea- 
tife we are alfo prefented 
with various fpecimens of 
Arabick poetry. 

I hope 
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I hope this long quotation from Cafiri'^fi 
work will prove acceptable, as it gives art 
idea of Arabick profody, which is a thing 
not eafily got at in books. But is it not 
fnrprizing, that a nation fo fond of 
poetry, as the Arabs feeni to have beeuj^ 
and poiTefied once of large trads of land 
in three parts of the world, fhould never 
think of having theatrical exhibitions! 
and neither write tragedies nor corner 
<Kc8 ? What difference between nations 
and nations I 

That the Arabs were great lovers of 
poetry, the manufcripts in the Efcurial 
are undeniable witnefles. In that which 
is marked with the number CCCLIV, 
there are two catalogues of poetical wri- 
ters, of whom little now remains but 
their names in "that manufcript* The 
firft lift contains thirty of thofe names^ 
the fecond one hundred and two : and in 
the number following there is another 
catalogue Qi fifty-nine more. 

The 
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The manufcript marked CCCCLVI, 
contains a coUeftion of Epigrammata 
de prapojiera libidine^ intitled puerorum 
dejcriptionts. The colleftor was one Ba^ 
dereldin^ of whom dodtor Cajiri fpeaks 
thus, ** Homo perditijjimus^ €X viginti 
*' pedis qui de hujufmodi argumento fcrip-- 
'^' fere, curioji nimis collegity colleSlaque in 
** Aunc librum congejit. Epigrammatay Ji 
** obfcenitatem omittesy elegantiffima dixeris .^' 
That is ; tf moji projiigate marif who too 
carefully colkSied (thefe epigrams) and 
formed this book out of twenty poets that 
wrote upon thisfubjeSi. Overlook the ob^ 
fcenity, and you will fay tliat the epigrams 
are very elegant. 

But it feems that Badereldin and the 
twenty poets, from which he collected 
the epigrams, were not the only wicked 
writers of their nation. Cajiri under 
the number CCLXXI, gives this account 
oi Abuloly a native of Syria, who died 
blind in 1057. " Eum ex carminibuSy ut 
** ingeniofum et acutumpoetamy it a quoque 
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^* minimi religiofum ejfe apparet quod Chrif^ 
" tianafn religionemy acjudaicam et Maho-^ 
•* metanam feSias impudentiffime fcepius de* 
** rideatJ' That is : It appears that this 
ingenious and witty poet was not at all re- 
ligious, as he often andrfioji impudently de-- 
rided the Chriflian religion^ as well as the 
yudaick and Mahometan feSis. 

The Arabick poets preferved in the. 
Efcurial, were not all natives of Spain. 
Cqfins title to his book tells you fo. A 
certain number of them were Afiaticks 
and Africans, and a few of them bora 
even before the times of Mahomet. 
When Philip II made his intention 
known of coUedting the Arabick writers 
in that library, many people who had 
Arabick manufcripts in their pofTefnon, 
failed not to pay their court to their fove*- 
reign by prefenting the library with 
them. A large number was thus put 
together i and as the fuccefibfs of that 
monarch perfifted long in the fame 
fcheme, many additions were made to 

the 
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the library of thofe books that the Mo^ 
rifcos had Concealed at the time of their 
cxpulfion in feveral parts of the kingdom, 
from whence they were not allowed to 
carry them off. In fomc Spanifh and La- 
tin letters of the unfortunate Antonio P^^ 
rez, who was fecretary to Philip II, 
, (printed at Paris without a date,) on the 
reverfe of p. 93* is mentioned a liAro ie 
mano anttgua que fe attribuye a Salomon^ 
que ejid en fan Lorenzo el Real^ y el Empe^ 
rador Carlos truxo con otros delfaco deTu^ 
nez; that is, ^^ a book ^written in an old 
•* hand^ attributed to Solomon^ which is 
** depofited in the EfcuriaPs library y and 
•* was brought withfome other by the Em-^ 
** per or Charles V from the pillaged town 
** of Taunts'' ' But what contributed 
moft to fill the (helves of the library, 
was an accident recorded by feveral Spa* 
ni(h authors, and moft particularly by 
one who wrote the {a) Historia de la 

(a) The norm of this author is unknown. His hiJJiry is 

prrftrved in the King^s library at Madrid* Cafiriljas this 

Vol. III. G anec^ 
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t^ida y Hechos delRey Don Phelipe Ter<:ero4 
A History of the Life and Adions of 
Philip III. His words are thcfc. ** El 
*^ Gobernador Pedro de Lara, corriendo el 
** mar de Berber ia^ llegl junto a SaU y 
" encontrh con dos navios en que iba la re^ 
'• camara del Rey Zidan de Marruecos-, y 
*f haviendo peleado con ellos^ los r indie % 
** Hallo entre otras cofas preciofas mas de 
** mil cuerpos de libros en Lengua Arabe^ 
** de Medicina^ Philofophiay y buon Gobi^ 
** ernOf iluminadosy efcritos con gran cojla 
** \vilos antes quefe llevajfen al Efcorial ;) 
^* y f/ Zidan tuvo ejia perdida por la mayor ^ 
<«^ ofrecio al Rey por fu refcate grande 
* * fuma^ en cantidad defetenta mil ducados. 
** La rejpuejla fue entregajje todos los ef* 
** clavos Chrijiianos que fe hallajfen enfu 
** reynoy y con ejfos refcatarian los libros. 
** JS/ mora "venia en elloy fi las guerras ci^ 
•• ^iles que trahia con un Morabito y con 
^^Ju Sobrino MuleyXcque, dieran lugar^a 

m 

4tfSfctkti $ut cf thft ^^?f r/jjt III bis pr(fiKi, tMcb be hacks 
with %Wirffr*j/ tfjrf itrt/w. 
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** efie intento. T viendo nmfiro Catholico 
** Rey que el {^) fuyo no llegaba hajia coin- 
*' plirfu defeo, mandb llevar la libreria al 
** convent Real de San Lorenzo el del 
*• Efcoriair 

In Engliih, thus. 
** Governor Pedro de Lara cruijing on 
** the Barbary-coajiy failed near Salee^ and 
** met with two Jhips that contained the 
*' wardrobe ^Zidan king of Morocco. He 
*^ fought and took them I and found in them^ 
** among ft other precious things , more than 
" three thoufand Arabic books of Phyjicp 
** Philofophy and Politics well limned and 
*^ fairly written. If aw them before they 
€< ijoere taken to the Efcurial. Zidan con^ 
^^fidered this lofs as very greats and offered 

(a) For the fake of ihofi amongjl my reader s who under^ 
Jland Spani/h, I muji fay that I have copied this anecdote 
£xa5lly as itjiands in Caftris Preface \ therefore if the 
la ft period of it fl}ould prove ohfcure^ the fault is not mine. 
I do not fee vohcther the pronoun fuyo relates to intento or 
to Rey. //*/(? intento, the periodproves inelegantly dark \ 
and if to Rey, no grammar can be made out of it. Perhaps 
■fome luord hia been dropped by the Printer ofCafrVslfOGk. 

G 2 /a 
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^*fo buy them back of the King for feventy 
•* thoufSnd ducats. The anfwer was that 
*^ hejhould have them back if he wouldfet 
^ * at liberty all the Chrijlian captives he had 
^* in his kingdom. The Moor would^ have 
** agreed to the condition, hfid it not been 
^^ for the ixfor he was engaged in againji a 
^* Morablte^ ayid againji his own coufn 
** Mulcy Xcquc. Our Catholick King 
** feeing that his wijbwas not complied with ^ 
** ordered that the library Jbould be taken to 
*• the RcyalConvent of St. Laurence at the 
^'Efcuriai:' 

Dr. Cafiri, wherever he mentions in 
his Bibliotheca any of the books that went 
to the Efcurial by means of that capture, 
takes care to diftinguifh them from the 
reft by adding thefc words to the account 
of each : Ex Regia Bibliotheca Marochana. ' 

But if an accident enriched the Efcu- 
rial, another impoveriflhcd it> and went 
near to annihilate it. In the year ibjx^ 
a cafual fire burned the upper parts of 
that noble edifice, "and greatly injured a 
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large hall that was entirely filled up with 
Arabick manufcripts, of which near two 
thoufand periflied in the conflagration. 
It is melancholy to think of the many 
libraries recorded in hiftory, that have 
been deftroyed by fire. For my part I 
am not much pleaftd with the cuftom of 
forming large coUedions of books and 
depofiting them in one place. Befides 
that fuch books become generally ufefefs 
to mankind^ there is the danger of feeing 
them ^1 deftroyed at once by a fire : and 
I am refolved tb bequeath my few to the 
ftudious children of my friends^ in hopes 
that many may profit by them, which 
could never be the cafe, were I to leave 
them to a fingle perfon, or what would 
be worfe, to any great library. It is^ but 
feldoui> as far as I have obferved, that 
thofe who colledt books, or thofe who 
inherit large numbers of them, become 
very learned. Few value the things of 
which they have abundance, and the 

G 3 moA 
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imofl; learned men are (uppn the whole) 
thofe who never poflcfled a great library. 

It is remarkable that amongft the 
many poetical compofitipns of, the A^rabs 
colleded in the Efciirial, there i§ not onp 
cpick poem, nor any mqntion mac^e by 
Cqfiri of any that ever exifted. This par- 
ticularity cannot give us any very high 
opinion of thpir invgption ; As far as I 
can fee by the many fpecimens from 
Cqfiri^ the Arabs dealt in fentiment morp 
than in imagery ; and if this was the 
cafe (which is moil prqb^t)le,) feveral of 
the prefect European nations, as well as 
the Greeks apd Rqma|if,.muft: be deemed 
upon the whole much mojre poetical thap 
the Arabs, ^fpqcially when we confider, 
that they not only have never written aqy 
epick poem, but never had any of the 
cjramatick kind ^ the one pr two found 
in the Efcurial fcarcely coming under 
this denomination, and not being at ajl 
theatrical, as appears by what Cafiri tells 
of them. 

Cafiri'^ 
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Cafiri's book is -not cafily to be had, 
though quite frefli from the prefs. Be- 
fides that only five hundred copies of it 
have been printed, the King has already 
given away the greater part, and fent a 
copy to every eminent Univerfity in Eu- 
rope. That from which I made this im- 
perfeft extradl, was only lent me. Had 
this favour not been done me, I fhould 
have been forced to pafs it over in filence, 
to the great impoverifhment of this let- 
ter. 

I have little more to add with regard 
to the Spanifli literature, becaufe I know 
but little more. The King cannot per- 
haps be called a violent favourer of it: 
Yet he has done fomething towards its 
advancement. He has beftowed feveral 
favours on Cajiru and given high pofts to 
feveral men of good parts, fuch as Mata, 
Campomanesy and various others, who 
have made themfelves known to His Ma- 
jelty by means of their writings. He 
has juft bought a confiderable picca of 

G 4 ground 
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ground in this neighbourhood^ which is 
to be turned into a botanical garden un« 
dcr the direftipn of Ddn Enazio Bernades^ 
a phyfician, who (like Father Sarmienta 
already named) is much fkilled in natu- 
ral hiftory^ and has vifited feveral of the 
Spaniih provinces in order to coIIq^ 
plants, that he may enrich the new gar- 
den with the prpdudions of Spain» before 
he thinks of exoticks, as he himfelf told 
me. 

The King has alfo given h;gh em- 
ployments in the navy to Dom Georges 
yuan and Don Antonio de VHoa^ who af-. 
iifled Mefiieurs De la Condamine and 
Bouger in meafur^ng three degrees of the 
meridian under the Equator. In 1749 
Juan and V/loa jointly publifhed in this 
toWn three vols. 410. entitled Phyfical and 
AJhroriomical Objervations . I have riq^ 
feen {a) the book, but the Britifh Con- 
ful General, who is a man of great parts 

{a) It is iranjlq^ed inU EngSJk attd French. lam Uld 
fbat the Fnmh TranJIation h/^jrort^dithful. 

and 
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knowledge^ afTures me, that many of 
their obfervations ia natural philofophy 
are new, and all very curious; and their 
account of the Spanifh dominions in 
South America the very beft that ever was 
publiflied. 

Amongft the l/sarned of this town there 
is alfo Don Thomas Lopez^ the King's 
geographer, who is a(3:ually compleating 
bis fet of Spanifli maps, . which, I am 
told, will prove very accurate. Nor do 
the Spaniards want writers on hufbandry 
and commerce : They have feveral who 
enjoy an extenfive reputation on account 
of their works on thefe two fubjeds s 
but, as J faid, I have not time to look 
into every thing. 

The King admits to his royal confi-? 
jlcpce his Lieutenant-General of the Or- 
dinance Count Gazzola, an Italian noble- 
man, well verfed in various branches of 
litq-ature, a great engineer, much fkilled 
in the polite arts, and firft difcoverer of 
^he Ruins $J Poejlum, v^hich he went in 

perfoa 
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pcrfon to infpedt when he lived at Naples, 
and had them drawn by [a) Saiatim, and 
engrdved by Bartolozzi^ at his own ex-^ 

' pence. 

His Majefty is not indifferent to the 
advancement of the arts, and much coun- 
tenances his Royal Academy of Painting, 

' Sculpture, and Architedlurc, often re- 
warding thofe who diftinguifli them- 
felves mofl in it. He has in his adual 
fervicc, not only many native artifts, but 
alfo feveral foreigners, to whom he gives 
very liberal falaries. The moft diftin- 
guifhcd amongft thefe laft, are Mengs and 
^iepdo already named, both painters of 
^reat merit,' and Sabatini the arichiteft. 
Sabatini was pupil to the famous Vanvi-* 
tellij whofc daughter he has married. 
He has been ordered to form a plan for 

the cleanfing of this town, which Hig 
I 

(a) Count Gazzola delayed fo hng the publication of 
thofe drawings^ that a Scotch Archite£i has at laflfore^ 
jhtled them with ansther fet made by himfelf andpuh* 
bjkcd in England. 

Ma- 
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Majefty has refolved to beautify with new 
buildings, of which there are two actu- 
ally begun, both very large i that is, the 
cuftom-houfe and the poft-office. 

The King has credted here a chinar 
manufa<ftory, which is in great forwards 
nefs, they fay; and grants alfo great 
fums of money towards the fupport of 
the filk and woollen manufadlories at Se- 
govia, Ta/averay Guadalaxara^ Barcelona^ 
and other places. He has alfo ordered 
various reparations of feveral high roads, 
and begun two new ones, which will 
lead to this metropolis from Btlboa in 
Bifcay, and Cadtx in Andalufia. 

Thefe and fcvei:al other of the King's 
defigns, (how him to be a good King; 
and he would certainly do more, had not 
his predeceflbr left him loaded with a 
heavy debt, which he is refolved to pay 
off by degrees. But it will be long be- 
fore his treafury is in good order, as his 
mother very much exhaufted this king- 
fipm in order to make him King of 

Naples 
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Naples when there was but little appear- 
, smcc of his coming to this crown. 

To conclude this prolix letter, there 
are eight public libraries in this town, 
befides a good number of private ones ; 
from which I infer, that there are here 
many men of knowledge ; more perhaps 
than foreigners are aware of, though it 
be almoft a general fafliion at prefent in 
fcvcral parts of Europe for men to tell 
each other, that the Spaniards are very 
ignorant. 

LETTER LVIII. 

A rich town^ and why. A long converf ac- 
tion with a lady. Via Cr ucis . Ano V, 
EftrechoV, and Santos. An affeSiing 
feparation of friends. 

Madrid, 06t, i x, x76o« 

IT is not, I think, in the power of 
men to render this metropolis a trad- 
ing town, becaufe it lies too far from the 
fca, becaufp it has no' navigable river 

neai; 
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near 9 and becaufe it is fituated in a pro« 
vince, that^ like Eftremadura, catinot be 
made very fertile for want of* water. 

Under thcfe difadvantages however^ 
Madrid is a mofl opulent town, as you 
will eafily conceive when you reflcft^ 
that it has been for feveral centuries the 
conAant refidence of powerful monarchs^ 
and the ordinary abode of almofl all the 
richeft nobility and gentry of this king- 
dom. Gold and filver flow abundantly 
into Madrid, not only from the pro- 
vinces around^ but from the vaft king-- 
doms poflcflcd by this crown beyond the 
Atlantick. Sudden and confiderable ad« 
ditions are alfo frequently made to its 
ufual wealth by viceroys, governors, and 
other fervants of the ftate, who generally 
come back froqi Mexico^ Peru, and other ' 
parts, with fuch ftores of doubloons, as 
enable them to pafs the remainder of 
their lives in the mod fplendid afiluencef 
and their pofterity to riot in luxury for 
ages and ages« 

7 Of 
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Of a towh fo conftituted, that painfuL 
Iat)ourisin a manner almoflexcladedffotn 
it, it is not difficult to comprehend, that 
very many are the inhabitants^ who have 
almoft no other bufinefs but that of con- 
triving how to fpend their time agree- 
ably. From fo lingular a fituation, firi- 
gular cuftoms have neceflarily arifen, 
and becaufe the intercourfe between the 
fexes is the chief mode of pleafure 
amongft mankind, many are the inven- 
tions to which this people have had re- 
courfe, in order to facilitate that inter- 
courfe. 

The defire that men and women have 
here of pafling their time in each other's 
company, is fo very eager, that it appears 
not unlike rage, efpccially to him who 
has long lived in England, where men of 
all ranks fecm afhamcd in a manner to 
hang too long about the fair, and where 
the generality deprive themfelves every 
* day of their company during feveral hours, 

merely 
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merely for the fake of talking politicks or 
circulating the bottle. 

Many are the methods that both fexes 
have contrived here, in order to fpend as- 
much of their time together 'as it is pof- 
fible, and this letter will bring you ac- 
quainted with fome of them* 

I went this morning about ten to pay 
a vifit to a very agreeable lady, whom I 
have talked the other night at the T'^r- 
tuUa into fome fort of familiar friendfhip 
by my narrations of Englifti cuftoms, and 
accounts of my prefent journey. Doit 
Felix, who thinks her one of the moft 
reafonable beings in Madrid, has begg'd 
of her to take fome care of me during my 
flay; and both fhe and her hufoand have 
engaged to render it as pleafant as it fhall 
be in their power. 

I found her gate quite opened, and no 
body to guard it. Up-ftairs I went, 
knocked at the door, and a footman 
open'd. Is your mafter within ? No, Sir: 
he is juft gone out. Is your miflrefs ? 

Yes, 
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Yc8, fir. Plcafc to go that way, pointing 
to an apartment on the left hand. 

I did as he bid me, and crofTed thred 
large rooms. From the laft I heard peo^ 
pie talk in a fourth* 

Dona Paula, can t come in ? 

Come iii, come in^ cried the lady j and 
in I went. I found her fitting in the 
midft of her bed, leaning againft half a 
dozen pillows, and in a drefs far from in-- 
elegant. She had a fmall table before 
her covered with a napkin ^ with a diih 
of chocolate upon it, and feme fweet biiV 
Cfiits upon a filver plate. Half a dozen 
gentleinen fat round the bed upon ftools^ 
and I had the fatisfaflion to find that i 
was not totally amongft ftrangers, asl 
had already feen foqie of them at the 
Tertulia and at Don Felixes. She bid me 
place myfelf by her, rung for my choco^ 
late, afked the ufual civil queftions } then 
the chit-chat went round, which was 
really nicre chit-chat during an hour. 

About 
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Albout eleven we were defircd to Wlth-^ 
draw in the next room, as (he was going 
to get ujp. A pretty maid foon came to 
tell us that (he waited for us at her toi-^ 
let, where we attended her. A female 
hair-dreflef was bufy about her, and I 
am told that it is not much the fa(hioii 
here to have that office performed by 
men, ejtcept amongft the greateft ladies, 
who have often Frenchmen for it. But 
I muft not omit to fay, that during the 
hour we were by her bed-fide, fome of 
the company went fucceffively off, while 
Others fucceffively came in, entering the 
room with nO mofe ceremony than if 
they had entered their own houfes, only 
faying Deo Gratias or Ave Maria as they 
taifed the door-curtain. 

Her toilet was foon over, and a fer- 
rant came to tell her, that mafs was 
teady. I WaS going to take my leave, re- 
gulating my motions by thofe of the 
other vifiters^ but (he bid me (lay to take 
a ride with her after mafs, and dine with 

VoLail. H her 
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iicv if I was not otherwife engaged. I 
bowed, enter'd the Capilla with her, 
dipp'd my middle-finger in the holy wa- 
ter> touched hers with it, kneeled by her 
oh a cufhion, and mafs was faid. We 
were encircled by her mard& and fervants^ 
who all had their rofaries in their hands, 
and appeared full as devout as their mif- 
trefs, all whif^ring paters and ave^ 
during the fervice, which lafted not half 
an hour. The Capilla f chapel J is very 
fmall, but very neat and prettily orna- 
mented; and I find^ that not only the 
great eft nobility have here their chapels- 
at home, but alfo the richer gentry,, and 
every body that can afford the expence* 
Thofe who do not keep a domeftick chap- 
lain, have a prieft or a friar, who comes' 
to fay mafs every day for an alms of three 
or four {a) reals. No lady here mifles- 
hearing mafs every day. She would not 
h^dubonton^ if (he did, befides that Jhe 
would be coniidered as indevout, though 

(d^ A rial h 4i$eut tbru'-ffmi EngUp wmmj. 

their 
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iheir Religion does not oblige them to hear 
it but on holy days. 

After the mafs fhe took me in her 
coachi and we went to take an airing out 
tf St.* Bernardin'6 gate* 

As we went along I faw many wooden 
croifeb planted on the left fide of the road^ 
about fifty yards diflant from each other> 
and aiked hec the meaning of them* 

They have been eredcd, faid lhe> by 
the jefuit8> who often in the> afternoon 
come here to mak4 the Via Crucisf foU 
lowed by a multitude of low people. 

The Fia Cruets confifts in this. Two 
or three jefuits walking gravely before 
the people^ flop before every crofs fuc- 
ceffively, and all kneeling devoutly in the 
duft, fay aloud feven paters and feven 
»ves at eachi together with a myjiefy^ 
that is, a kind of fhort prayer, the words 
of which commemorate the feveral falls 
our Saviour has had, as he was pufhed 
barbaroufly up Mount-Calvary by the 
wicked Jews with his heavy crofs upon 

H2 his 
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bis ihoulders. I think our jefuits add 
other friars pradlife fomething of this 
kind in various parts of Italy, with only 
this difference, that there they perfornoi 
the Via Crucis in churches, whereas here 
they do it alfo on a public road. 

But you muft not felicitate me on my 
having been tete-a-tete in a coach with a 
handfome Spanifh lady. One of her fer- 
vants out of livery had got into the coach 
with us ; ^nd as I feem'd furprifed at it» 
ihe told me in French, that fuch was the 
falhion in Madrid^ and that no femme com-- 
»ie ilfaut went ever alone with a gentle- 
man ; not even with her own hufband. 
This privileged fervant bears here the ti- 
de oi page. The grandees* ladies have 
more than one i but^ inftead of riding 
with their mi/lrefles, they, have a coach 
to themfelves which follows that of the 
miftrefs. At Naples the great ladies have 
inherited tliis pompous ^radice from the 
Spaniards, who pofTefTed that kingdom 
long* Dona Paula's page kept in a corner 

of 
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of her coach as clofe as he could, that he 
might not obftru6t our fight through the 
fore-glafs, and never failed to crofs him- 
felf as we went by every crofs of the Via 
Cruets^ 

9 

Haviog gone about two miles, we 
alighted and came leifurely back to the 
gate, followed by the coach, the page, 
and the fervant that had rode behind. 
The country round us I thought very un- 
pleafant. Scarce an habitation, or even a 
tree is to be feen as far as the fight can 
extend, which is ftrange in the neigh- 
bourhood of fuch a populous town. The 
whole profped on that fide looks quite 
barren and defart-like : but the fun {hone 
mildly, and a breeze fanned the air in the 
gentleft manner ; which as long as the 
walk lafl:ed fufpended the head-ach that 
has tormented me ever fince I entered at 
the other gate, as I told you already. 
. It was near two when we got back to 
Dona Paula's, and dinner was ready; 
butt before we fit down to it, I mufi: ap- 

H 3 prife 
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quite peculiar to this nation. 

I aflced her whether it was true| that 
the ladies in Madrid had fo far adopte4 
the iyflem of fome Italian diftri£ts; as to 
have Cfcijbeo'i under the 4eno|pination 
pf Cortfjo'Sf 

I have heard mupb» faid ihe^ of your 
Italian Ciciibeo's^ and^ as f%t as I can 
judge, they are the famefhingf with what 
we call Cprtejo's } that is^ gentleman 
who attend on ladien with fob^o fOrt of 
afiiduity.; 3at I muft tellyoUji that wo 
hftve fp far improved upOn yOur country-^ 
men,* as tp divide oiir .male friends intp 
three claffes, whicj^ w« cajl JiH9% BJir^ 
ffyo*Sf and Santo 9^ 

I well reihember, faid I| that by thefe 
words I have fometimes beeii puzzled, 
fffpecially in reading your conlcdies, en#>' 
tremefes, and books of wit and humour $ 
but never h^d an opportunity thorough* 
)y to underftanii their various meanings. 
' ^ * ■ i >. Knovp' 
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Know then, interrupted (he, that on 
thq laft day of the year it is the general 
cuflom here for many friends to meet in 
the evening to draw the Ams^ All the 
names of the gentlemen and ladies pre-* 
fcnt, no matter whether maiTie4 ^^ un- 
married, are written upon bits of paper, 
and feparately thrown* the gentlemen^s 
in one hat^ the ladies in another. Then 
the youngeft perfon in company draws a 
gentleman's name with one hand, and a 
lady's with the other. The two perfon« 
thus drawn are to be Anos (that is, ^^^zrj) 
during the next twelvemonth. Thus a 
iady'B Ano acquires a kind of right to be 
oftener in her company than he would 
otherwife have been. He enters her 
faoufe at any hour 5 dines with her when 
he pleafes without previous invitation; 
pays her a regular courtfhip; and in 
(hort becomes in a manner aggregated to 
her family. 

There is no other difference, continued 
Dona Paula, between the Aho'^ and the 

H 4 EJire^ 
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EJirechoSf \>ut that the Ano% arc chofen 
on the laft day of the year, and the EJlre^ 
cho's on the twelfth night. Each EJtre^ 
chos name is alfo drawn together with a 
Caf/a or Seguedilla, of which there arc 
innumerable compofed by our wits for 
this purpofe and bought ready printed. 
Thefe kinds of Epigrams, commonly fa-^ 
tyrical, excite often the mirth of the com- 
pany, efpecially when they chance. to 
fquare with the perfonal character of him 
or her, whofe name comes out with the 
Copla. EJirecho, means a clofe friend. As 
to the Santo' %y they are likewife the fame 
thing with the Ano'% and Efirecfio's. They 
are drawn on Chriftmas-eve, but, inftead 
of Coplas and Seguedillas^ we draw them 
with the names of Saints, from which 
circumftance they have their name ; to 
the Saint that comes out with the lady's 
«ame, the gentleman drawn with her is 
to pay particular devotion during that 
year, and fo the lady to that which is 
jjrawn with the gentleman's jiamc. 
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By thcfc means, continued Dona Paula^ 
the ladies make fure of conftant vifiters^ 
when they flay at home, and attendants 
when they go out ; and as thefe drawings 
of names generally precede a fuppcr, 
they always prove very chearful, efpeci* 
ally when it happens^ as was my own 
cafe this year, that the hufband and wife 
arc drawn together. I am adhially my 
hufband's Eftrechay and of courfe have a 
right to command his attendance upon 
me till next Epiphany day. 

I fhoi^ld not diflike thefe fafhions, faid 
I, was I to ftay for years in this town, 
and the foreigners who refidc amongft 
you, muft certainly find it very conve- 
nient, to become thus at once the dome- 
itick friends of three ladies at lead. But 
do ever your hufbands and fathers take 
the alarm at their wives and daughters 
having fo many familiar friends? And 
we your Cortejo% generally as harmlef? 
as our Cicijbeos pretend to be? 

To 
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To anfwcryou in your own language^ 
faid Dona Paula^ I muft put you in mini 
of your proverb, that Tutto ilmond^paefe. 
*^ all countries are alike^'' We hav^ ladies 
here^ who might live better than they do.. 
But this, I/uppofe; is not quite peculiar to 
nSy and the dominion of vice probably ex*<i 
tends much further than thcManzanares^ 
The mifconduiS: however of wicked wo*-? 
Acn^ is not to be attributed to the ccUloni 
ef having \/&o'% and Eftrecho's. She that 
is loft to honour^ would find means of 
fiittsfying her lawlefs pafiions any where. 
But this I will have the confidence to fay 
of my townfwomen of the better fort, 
. that the greateft part live as they ought, 
whatever notions foreigners may form of 
our Cortcjo's, and whatever liberty they 
tnay take with us when they expatiate on 
the freedom of our manners* We are 
lively, we love to be gallanted, we could 
fing and dance for ever, but the point of 
lionour and the infiuence Qi religion ar? 

not 
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not yet loft in Madrid. I have read my 
(hare of French books, and am informed 
pf the opinions that are fpread abroad oa 
our actouAt : Yet let me affure you, that 
I kno^ the ways of my own fcx, and 
that the ladies of Madrid prove in gene** 
fal very good wives, mothers, and 
daughters ; nor is there any place in Eu- 
rope where hufbands are more gallant, fa- 
thers more afFedtionate, and friends more 
refpe£tfuL I might make you often an 
cyc-witnefs of what I advance, would 
you but ftay a few^ months with us. You 
would fee and hear men and women be- 
have and talk to each other very lovingly; 
but fcarce ever find a gentleman tete-a- 
t6te with any of us. This is no cuftom 
of ours. Confider our method of living. 
Not only our gates, but every door in our 
apartments is open from moming to 
night. All otir frieiids and acquaintance 
come in and go out without afking leave, 
and our many fervants are allowed to en* 
ter our rooms as freely as ourfelves. You 

may 
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may already have obferved that this is the 

general fyftem in Madrid ; fo that, thofe 

amongft our ladies who intend to carry 

on. an intrigue, are put to the hardeft 

ihifts, and muft partly alter the ufual 

forms of. Spanifli living, which cannot 

eafily be done without incurring cenfuire^ 

4ind without making themfelves the talk 

-of the whole town. You will fee to day 

tAt dinner one of my moft intimate friends 

J}oiia JBibiana de ■ ■ , who has been 

« 

during thefe many years moft regularly 
vjifitcd and attended upon by one of our 
jnoft accompliflied cavaliers; yet ihe is 
pne of our moft refpedted women, and 
not a foul in all Madrid would dare to 
entertain the leaft thought to her difad- 
vantage. 

And arie your fingle ladies, faid I, viiit- 
ed with the fame familiarity by their 
jinos^ EJirecho% and Santo's ? 

Not quite fo, anfwered the lady. But 
they arc not kept under that great re- 
ftraint you may have yead of in books. In 

general 
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general they pafs the morning in their 
apartments, to which few men are ad- 
mitted befides their maiflers of writings 
mufick, and dancing. But they always 
dine at their parents table, and converfe 
of courfe with our daily guefts with as 
much freedom as with their brothers; 
and at night we take them to all Vtfitas 
and Tertulias without any fcruple, and 
let them dance and fing their fill at home 
as well as at our friends houfes during the 
longefl evenings ; nor are we afraid to fee 
them talk to any gentleman, fully per- 
fuaded that no man would dare to addrefa 
them but in terms of the higheft refpedt. 
I hope now, continued Doiia Paula, 
that you will difmifs your paft notions of 
us, and believe that our hufbands and 
fathers are far from being fuch jealous 
and tyrannical brutes, as they are painted 
in French romances ; but as I fee that 
you want to take the minuteft notice of 
our manners and cufloms, I will take 
you to Fuencarral fome day next wxek, 

2 that 
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that you may ice more and more of liA y 
how freely we live with our friends, and 
happily with our hufbands. 

And pray, madam^ what is it thai: 
you call Fuencarral? 

It is a village^ ihe replied^ about two 
leagues from town, where gentkai9{) 0hd 
ladies refort in parties on fine afternoonf^ 
under the pretence of Merendari that \t^ 

of eating a fallad, and tafte of a ma(cadel^ 

< 

winei for which the territory of that vil- 
lage is much renowned. Wc often g© 
there, attended by our Santo's^ Aoo^is^ 
.Eftrecho's, or any other friend* 
But, madam, your huibands^^ 
Our huibands ehufe fonotetimes to be 
of the party, fometirnes not. When they 
come, fo much the better. However, I 
muft add, that ladies never go there but 
feveral together, not fo much for the 
iakc of decency, as becaufe the more thct ^ 
ladies, the chearfullcr the party, There^ 
while the Merenda is making ready, or 

after 
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iilter it^ we commonly dance^ or fing, or 
walk about with the greateft hilarity. 

Such^ or nearly fuch^ was the account , 
that Dona Paula gave me during the two 
hours we fpent in our ride and walk. I 
am fure> that you will be fomewhat fur- 
prifed to find it fquare fo little with thofe 
of other travellers; but that I cannot help« 
She has back'd her alTertians with fuch 
proofs^ as ought to be quite fatisfadtory, 
befides that I have no juil ground to call - 
her veracity in queflion. Her natural 
goodnefs has perhaps made her lean on 
the tender £de a little more than truth 
requires, and deceived her into partiality^ 
yet her affertions are in my opinion fuffi- 
ciently verified. 

It was two when we alighted at hcjf 
gate. I was quite pleafed with the com- 
|)any that was to dine with us, poffibly 
becaufe they received me with the kind- 
eft civility. Her hufband, Dofia Bibi- 
ajia, her faithful friend, and two more 
gentlemen, fcemed to vie in politenefs 
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to' the friend of Don Felix. The dinri# 
was not fumptuous, as it confined but 6( 
four diOies, befides the foup and a noble 
defert of fruit and fweetmeats. We fell 
to it pell-mell, and not in the regular 
order that is conflantly pra£tifed in Eng^- 
land. It is not here much the cuftom, 
it feemSy to eat in china as they do iti 
England, but in filver. Dona Paula's 
hufband fcems a chearful and good-tem^- 
per*d man. He felicitated me on the 
progrcfs I have already made in the fa*- 
vour of his EJirecha, and hoped this 
would contribute to alter my refblutioA 
of quitting Madrid in hafte. During 
dinner they made me launch into the 
manners of the Englifli nation, and aH 
appeared much pleafed, efpecially with 
the accounts I gave of the Englifh ladies^ 
which they found to agree with thofe 
they have often had from Don Felix. 

We did not fit at table a whole hour; 
but rofe up as fbon as the cloth was re« 
movcd» and went to a balcony over the 
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ftreet, where a difh of cofFee was drank 
ffs we looked at a proceffion, that hap- 
pened fo pafs very clofe to the walls on 
6ach fide, to avoid the abominable filthi- 
riefs in the middle of the ftreet. 

About four we had our'chit chat inter- 
rupted for a few minutes by the coming 
in of a middle-aged gentleman, who af- 
ter the ufual bows fat himfclf by Dona 
Paula with a look full of concern. 

I guefs by your countenance, faid {he 
with a moft atfe<Stionate tone of voice, that 
we are foon to lofe you. 

I have at laft received the king's or- 
ders, faid the gentleman, and I muft go 
to-morrow. 

To-morrow! interrupted the lady. 

To-morrow, faid he again ; and kneel- 
ed fuddenly by her, threw his arms round 
her waift, and flie her's about his head, 
which (he prefled moft tenderly to her 
bofom. Without offering to kifs her, as 
I would have done ifpon fuch an occafion, 
he ftarted up, embraced her hufband 
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with a big tear in each eye, bowed to 
Dona Bibiana, fhook one of the gentle* 
men by the handy beckoned to the other 
to follow hiniy and without being able to 
utter any other word but a Diosy a Dios^ 
walked away with the greateft fpced. 

The telling of this (hort and fudden 
fcene is nothing at all ; but the feeing it 
performed was quite afFedting. I was 
then told that the gentleman is a near re- 
lation to Dona Paula's hufband \ that he 
has juft been promoted to a high employ- 
ment in the kingdom of Leon, and going 
to refide there probably for feveral years. 
Indeed, thefe Spaniards havefuch feelings, 
that I (hould love them much, was I to 
ftay here any whil^. As they were praifing 
him, Don Felix came to fetch me, took 
me to the royal academy of painting, of 
which 1 fhall give you fome account to- 
morrow; then we went to the houfe of 
another of his friends, where we fpent 
the evening chiefly playing at cards, as 
any noify entertainment would be thought 
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indecent in the prefent great mourning 
at court. 

LETTER LIX. 

Royal Academy of Painting. A fee refufed. 
The private life of a great King, Fari- 
ncUo the famous Jinger . Women fitting 
before a royal palace. Mules injiead of 
horfes to carriages. Harmlejfnefs of the 
lower people. Jubilados, Caleflin, and 
other matters. 

Madrid y Od:. I2> 1760. 
« 

IN the center of Madrid there is the 
Plaza Mayor I that is, a large fquare, 
the fineft in the town, formed by uni- 
form houfes, the fronts of which are fup- 
ported by lofty porticos. I need to fay 
no more of it, as you will find it repeat- 
edly defcribed in almoft every book of 
travels that mentions this metropolis, to- 
gether with an account of the bull-feafts 
that are often exhibited in it. 

One of the houfes in this fquare, is cal- 
led the Royal Academy of Paintings Sculp" 
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turtf and ArchtteSlure. There it i», that 
the profeffors and ftudents of thofe arts 
refort, the firft to teach, the fecond to 
learn. 

King Ferdinand, predeceflbrtohis pre- 
fent Majefty, ' and founder of this acade- 
my, fpared no expence to furnifh the 
£bveral apartments in it with cafts of the 
fineft ftatues from Italy, fuch as the Her^ 
euJes ofFarnefey the Apollo of Belvedere ^ 
the Venus de Medicis^ the Gladiator ^ An^ 
tinousy Faun^ &c. &c. and the walls of 
it are abundantly decorated with pidlures 
and drawings,, as is ufual in fuch places. 

What his predeceiTor began, this King 
endeavours to encreafe with- confiderable 
munificence. I am told that he fpends 
very liberally to fupport it, having, always 
looked upon thofe arts with a favourable 
eye, witnefs what he did towards unbu- 
rying Herculaneum when he was at Na- 
ples. Bcfides paying the ufual indifpen- 
fable cxpences of the Academy, fuch as 
living models, lights, attendants, &c^ 
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his Majcfty pays alfo for the maintenance of 
Ibme young men fent to Rome every year 
to ftudy thofe arts. Thofe amongft them 
who can there carry oflFa premium from 
the Academy of St. Luke, are generally 
penfioned for life on their return home, 
and thofe of their works which obtained 
them this advantage^ are hung up in the 
academy with a fhort infcription that re- 
cords the atchievement. 

Befides the cafts, pidlures, and draw- 
ings, the Academy is poflefled of a choice 
library, chiefly containing fuch books as 
are conducive to the acquifition of thofe 
artSi fo that everybody, who has a mind 
to addidt himfelf to the cultivation of 
them, is furnifhed there with fufBcicnt 
means, the ftudents being found even in. 
pencils and paper to draw at the King's 
expence. 

To what fum the defraying of all this 
amounts, I could not learn from the aca- 
demy-keeper, a kind of gentleman who 
refufcdi a fee I tendered, for his waiting 
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on me during the hour that my vifit laftcd, 
Ihowing and explaining every thing to 
me with much precifion. NoSenor, faid 
he, withdrawing his hand haftily, en E/^ 
paha no fe ufa el eftilo de Italia. " We do 
*f not in Spain as you do in Italy y The 
compliment was far from flattering : yet 
I like better the Italian than the Spanifh 
cuftom in this particular, and would ra- 
ther have fuch people diredled to take 
any fee that is offered, as by means of a 
fee I am at liberty to fee a (how at leifurq, 
whereas when I know that no fee is to 
be accepted, I am loath to give too much 
trouble to a man, who, confcious on his 
fide that nothing is to be got by his at- 
tendance on me, may chufe to be out of 
the way when \ want to fee the thing, 
or fpare himfelf the trouble of minute 
explanations, or grow peevifh at my 
taking too much of his time. 

This day I have feen the King; and I 
muft fay that a prominent nofc, a pier- 
cing eye, and a ferene countenance^ make 
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him look much better than his coin re- 
prefents him. I have feen feveral por- 
traits of him, even one by his favourite 
Mengs: but neither Mengs, nor any other 
painter, had given me a true idea of his 
face, which is pleafing, though made up 
of irregular features. 

As to his perfon, it is of a good fize, 
and his walk quite Bourbonian-, that is, 
ereft and fteady. He appears to be ro- 
buft, and I am told that he has a great 
deal of bodily ftrength. His complexion 
is quite fun-burnt, which is undoubted- 
ly the confequence of his paffion for the 
chace. In this refpedt he is a true Me- 
leager. No degree of heat or cold can 
keep him from this exercife. You may 
poflibly think it worth the while to read 
an account of the life he leads ; and here 
it is, as I had it from people who have 
been daily witnefles of it for many years. 

Every day in the year he gets up about 
fix, and exadly at feven comes out of 
his bed-room in his night-gown. He 
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finds waiting in the anti-chamber a Gen^ 
tilhombre de Cdmara^ a Mayordomo de Ser 
mdna, a phyfician, a furgeon, and feycral 
other regular attendants, with whom he 
interchanges words while dreffing. The 
Gentilhombre^ kneeling on one knee, pre- 
fcnts a difli of chocolate, which the King 
drinks almoft cold. He then difmiflcs 
fome of them with a nod, enters his pri- 
vate chapel, and hears a mafs : then re- 
tires to a clofet, to which no body i^ 
ev?r admitted, and there reads or writes, 
efpecially on thofe days that he does not 
intend to go a-hunting in the morning. 

About eleven he comes out of the clo- 
fet to meet the whole royal family. They 
all kifs his hand, or offer to do it, lower- 
ing a knee. He embraces them all, 
kiffing the princes at the cheek, and the 
princefTes on the forehead. 

The royal family withdraw after a little 
chit-chat, and he gives a momentary au- 
dience to his confefTor: Then fpeaks to 
thofe rninifters of ftate^^ who have any 
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bufinefs to communicate, or paper to 
fign. Then th<e family ambafladors com? 
in ; that is, the French and the Neapolir 
tan. With them the King interchanges 
words for a quarter of an hour; feldom 
more. Juft againft the time that he is 
going to dine, the other ambafladors an4 
foreign minifters come in. Exadlly at 
twelve he fits down to table, quite alone 
now that his queen is dead. The ambaflfa- 
dors and foreign minifters, hi$ own mi- 
nifters of ftate, the great officers of his 
army, and feveral other great perfonages, 
pay their court while he falls to eating, 
and all thofe whom the guards have per- 
mitted to get in, croud round the table 
to fee him dine. The cardinal-patriarch 
of the Indies fays grace, not as cardinal 
or patriarch, but as his chief chaplain. 

The ceremony of the table is this. 
The Mayordomo Mayor ftands on the 
King s right hand, and a captain of his 
body-guards on his left. One of the 
weekly Mayordomo %^ two Gentilhombres 
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de Cdmara, and a croud of pages and fer- 
vants attend promifcuoufly. One of the 
two Gentilhombres carves, the other gives 
him drink. The difhes, all covered, 
are brought in one by one in an uninter- 
rupted fucceflion by pages, and each difh 
is put into the hands of the carving Gen- 
tilhombre^ who takes it with one hand, 
uncovers it wilh the other, and prefents 
it to the King. The King gives a nod 
of approbation or difapprobation at every 
difh. Thofe that are approved, the Gen- 
tilhombre ^Izcts upon the table; the reft 
are carried back. Many however are the 
diflies approved, which ftill are not 
touched, as the King eats only of the 
plaineft, and always with a good appe- 
tite. 

The Gentilhombre who gives him drink, 
pours firft a few drops of wine and water 
in a filver-falver that has a beak, and 
drinks that himfclf; then kneels on one 
knee, and pours of both to the King, 
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firft the water, then the wine, which is 
always Burgundy. 

When the King has drank his firft glafs 
the ambafladors and foreign minifters, 
who ftood the while and all in a row on 
the King's right hand, make their bows, 
and go to pay their refpedts to the reft of 
the royal family, that are all at their din- 
ners, each in his or her own apartment, 
the prince of Afturias alone, Don Luis 
alone, the Infanta alone, and the two 
younger Infantes together. All thefc 
tables are fumptuous : yet none fo much 
as that of the queen-mother, of whom I 
ihall fpeak a word by and by. 

Near a hundred diihes are generally 
ferved to the King, of which about forty 
arc laid upon the table. When they are 
removed, an ample defert fucceeds : but 
he feldom taftes of it, except fometimes 
a little bit of cheefe and fome fruit. The 
laft thing that is' prefented is a glafs of 
canary-wine with a fweet bifcuit. He 
breaks the bifcuit in two^ fteeps it in the 
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wini?, and eats it^ but never drinks the 
wine. 

A moment before he rifes from table^ 
which lafts near an hour^ the ambaHadors 
and foreign miniflers return^ pafs before 
himy and go into an adjoining room» 
where they wait for his coming. With 
them' he converfes about half an hour 
upon indifferent matters. 

He then re-enters his private apart- 
ment to put on his hunting-drefs ; that 
is, a grey frock of coarfe clothe made at 
Segovia on purpofe for him, and a leather 
waiftcoat. The leather breeches he al- 
ways puts on when he gets from bed^ 
efpecially on thofe days that he intends 
to go a^hunting. Light boots, a hat 
flapp'd before, and ftrong leather gloves 
compleat this drefs. While the boots 
are putting on, the Sommelkr de Corps 
(Duke of LofadaJ gives him a difti of 
coffee. Between one and two he fteps 
into his coach drawn by fix or eight 
mules, and away with his brother Don 
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Luis, the mules galloping "Ventre a terre. 
Haifa dozen of his body-guards precede 
the coach on horfe-back, aild three foot- 
men ride behind it. 

No bad weather, as I faid, is ever an 
obftacle to his going out on hunting- 
days, not even a ftorm of hail accom*^ 
panied by thunder and lightning. Don 
Luis, wrho is his conftant attendant in 
the coach, is the only perfon allowed to. 
fire at the game on thefe daily huntings* 
But on folemn huntings, fome of the 
grandees who wait on him at the chace, 
are granted the fame privilege. How- 
ever of late the folemn huntings are be- 
come rare, becaufe the expcnce of them 
was found too great. 

A little after fun-fet he generally 
comes back, carrying as much of the 
fdather-game in his hands as he can hold. 
As to the quadrupeds he has killed, fucb 
as flags, deer, wild- boars, wolves, foxes, 
&c. they are brought to the palace in 
carts. He furveys the whole, orders it 
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to be weighed in his prcfence, ztid re- 
joices when there is much, moft parti- 
calarly when he has killed a wolf or two. 
It is but feldom that he takes the prince 
of Afturias to hunt with him. 

When the game is weighed and order- 
ed to the kitchen, he goes to pay a (hort 
vifit to the queen-mother ; then gives a 
private audience to that minifter, whofe 
day it happens to be, as each of them has 
his fixed day of private audience. The* 
minifter brings his papers in a bag, and 
offers to his infpedlion thofe that are to 
the purpofe of his errand. If the mini- 
fter's bufinefs leaves him any time, he 
plays at Reverfino (a game at cards fo call- 
ed) with three of his courtiers, generally 
the Duke de Lofada Sommeliers de Corps^ 
Duke d'Arcos Capitan de la Compania Ef- 
panola, and another grandee whofe name 
I have forgotten. He never plays for any 
thing, having recourfe to this expedient 
merely to confume a quarter of an hour, 
or half an hour that he muft wait for his 
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fupper. At nine he fits down to it, at- 
tended only by his courtiers : then goes 
to bed, to get up again next day to the 
fame round of occupations, and with the 
fame fcrupulous nicety of method in the 
diftribution of them, feldom or never to 
be altered, except on poft-days, when, 
inftead of going to hunt, he pafles fome 
more time, both morning and afternoon, 
in the private clofet, writing to his fon 
at Naples, to his brother at Parma, to 
his lifters in Turin and Lifbon, and very 
often likewife to Marquis Tanucci and to 
the Prince of Santo Nicandro, the firft of 
whom he has made chief minifter, and 
the fecond AyOy or governour, to his Si- 
cilian Majefty. 

If on poft-days he has any time left, 
it is employed in his laboratory; that is, 
in the completeft turner's-fliop that ever 
cxifted. He is a moft expert turner, and 
works toys to perfedion. The (hop 
contains many turning- engines of rare 
invention, fome of which were prefents 
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from iiit Kittg of France, and fomc con- 
Irivcd by Count Gazzo/a already men- 
tioAed, one of th€ greateft mechaniils of 
the age. By him his Maj^fty is attended 
trfien working in the laboratory. 

As to* his perfonal charafter, he Was 
certainly a good hufband when his qneen' 
was alive. Never once did he fwervt 
from' conjugal fidelity, nor ever had any 
miftreft public or private. His brothfers 
were always his beft friends and mbft faJ- 
fiiiiiar companions ; and. as to his chil- 
dren, there is no need of faying that he 
always proved a kind father. He is ra- 
ther an eafy, than an affectionate niafter, 
never defctfnding to great familiarity with 
his fervants, yet always fatisfy*d with 
what they do. They fay that he never 
beti-ayed any great love tb any body out 
of his own family, na more than hatred; 
It happened once, that he deteded ond 
of his moft familiar domeftics in a lye, 
and forbad him his prefence, but ftill 
continued him hiis falary. His^ converfa- 
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lion is generally chearful, but always as 
chafte as his condudl. He repofcs much 
confidence in his chief minifters, efpe- 
cially Marquis Squillace^ who has found 
the means of prepoffeflirig him in favour 
of his own abilities; yet neither Squillacef 
nor any body elfe> was ever a favourite, 
when by a favourite we meaii a man ad- 
mitted by a fovereign to the clofeft inti- 
macy of friendfhip. No body ever reach- 
ed fo high with him^ though he treats 
fome with particulsw: kindnefs^ efpecially 
the Duke of Lofada^ who in virtue of 
his employment fleeps conftaiitly in the 
fame room with him. This Duke of 
Lofdda has long obtained the reputation 
of being the hoiiefteft man in Spain, 
which is probably what has endeared 
him to the King. As to Squillace, he is 
a moft indefatigable man, and they fay 
that he alone difpatches more bufinefs, 
than all the other minifters put together, 
fcarcely allowing himfelf time to cat or 
to fleep. But they charge him with in- 
Vo;.,III. K fufferable 
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fufFerable haughtinefs and infatlable ava** 
rice; two q^nalities not eafily pardoned^ 
efpecially when they meet in a foreigner, 
ds it is the cafe with SquiUacCf who is a 
Sicilian. But it is not my intention^ to 
give you the characters of any body hercy 
only tell you what I hear people Fre- 
quently repeat with regard to this add 
that great man ^ at court. It is natural 
that Squillace fhould be envied^ having 
reached the highefl poft, though a ftran-i 
ger; and the language c^ envy is not to 
be blindly credited. 

The King ufes every body with a fort 
of condefcenfion that may be called ci-« 
vility, which impreflcs his fervants with 
a ftrong fenfe of real refpeft, indepen- 
dent of his kingfliip^ as the rigidity of 
his morals gives them no room for th^ 
leaft contempt. His method of fpend- 
ing time, fo unalterably regular, may 
appear fomewhat dull : but is certainly 
laudable, as it is quite neceflary that a 
King (hould have his minifters and fer-^ 
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even the minutes, that they are to ap- 
proach hini for the difpatch of bufinefs 
in their rcfpeftive fiations and employ* 
ments. 

Every body here agrees^ that his ma* 
jefty is far from wanting knowledge of 
men or things. He has read much, and 
iiever pafTes a day without looking into a 
book. Befides his native tongue, he 
ipeaks Italian and French with the great- 
eft fluency and propriety, nor is he igno- 
rant of the Latin. They fay, that he 
knows his own as well as other princes 
intereft full as well as any of his mini- 
fters, arid does not fpare any expence to 
be early >jnformed of whatever paffes in 
Eufope and out of Europe that may af-* 
fedt him any way. 

Since he came to this throne, he never 
would fuffer any Italian opera to be per- 
formed either at Madrid or Aranjucz, as 
Vras pradtifed in the former reign. The 
days of Queen Barbara are over, when 
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lions were fquandered upon Italian muii-- 
cians. I have already mentioned the 
great afcendant Farinellt had obtained 
over that Queen; nor was her hufband 
Ferdinand lefs fond of him than herfelf. 
Yet our modern Orpheus behaved with 
fo conflant a humility and moderation 
during the long time he was their fa- 
vourite, and got fo many real friends 
amongft the natives by his difinterefted- 
nefs and fimplicity, that fome of the 
grandees fpoke in his behalf to the King 
on his arrival from Naples, and were fo 
generous as to recommend him to his fa- 
vour as a truly honeft man, who had ne- 
ver abufed the confidence of their former 
mafters, but conftantly employed his 
credit to do all the good that was in his 
power to do. All this is very well, faid 
the King; yet los caponesfon buenosfobre 
la tnefaf *' capqns are only good to eat 9* 
and would not hear of his continuing in 
Spain, ' but ordered him two thoufand 
doubloons penfion and fent him back to 
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his country, difmiffing at the fame time 
all the opera-fingers, as their falaries 
amounted to too high a fum in his opi- 
nion. This piece of economy won him 
the hearts of his new fubjedts, who had 
long grumbled at the prodigality of their 
former fovereigns in this refpedl; and it 
was long before they gave over their ac- 
clamations whenever the King appeared 
in public. To fome body, who after the 
departure of Farinelli afked him if he 
ever intended to order an opera for the 
diverfion of the Queen who loved mu- 
fick, he fternly replied ni agora, ninunca^ 
•' neither now, nor ever.'' You may well 
think that after To laconic an anfwer, 
no body ever dared to mention Italian 
operas any more. 

Befides retrenching this abfurd article 
of expence, he leffened alfo that of his 
ftables, in which on his arrival, he had 
found no lefs than four hundred com- 
pleat fets of coach-mules, and a much 
larger number of fkddle-horfes than was 
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ncccffary. Both horfes and mules ho 
quickly reduced below the half, to the 
great mortification of the underlings at 
court, who by the indulgence of his 
predeceflbr bad long been accuftomcd to 
parade about in the King's vehicles, 
though not entitled to it by the medi- 
ocrity of their ranks in the King's fer-^ 
vice, 

By thefe and other like regulations 
his m^jefly foon enabled his exchequer 
to pay off a part of the vaft debts with 
which he found it encumbered, Thpfe 
^ebts arc ftill very confidcrable; yet, if 
the peace continues, there are probable 
hopes that they will be totally difcharged 
In about twenty years. 

As to her late majefty, they fay that 
fhe was a good woman in the very befl 
fenfe of the word. Fond of her huftand, 
pf her children, of her fcrvants, of every 
tody that fhe thought good. Yet flic 
was quick, and her quicknefs would 
jlpipetimes make her reprimaQd people 
^ who 
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who did not defcrve it : but coming pre- 
fcntly to herfclf, and fearing to have done 
wrong, Ihe would enquire better, which 
condud generally forced her to make re- 
paration to thofe fhe had offended, and 
bewail ih^xjhe had much more of the im^ 
patience than of the virtue of her dear mo-- 
ther. Repeated declarations of this na- 
ture, and the natural warmth of her 
heart, had endeared her to all that ap- 
proached her. 

With regard to the Queen-mother, 
the famous difciple to ftern Alheroni^ 
blindnefs and age have long quenched her 
high fpirits, and totally difabled her 
from taking any part in the politics of 
her fon. Her prefent way of living is 
quite unmethodical, never doing any 
thing at any ftated hour. She will fome- 
times dine at noon, fometimes in the 
evening, fometimes at midnight, often 
making day of night, or night of day, 
contrary to what fhe ufed to do in the life- 
time of her hufband Philip V, whom 
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ihe would often upbraid for keeping ir* 
regular hours. I told you already that 
her table is rpore fumptuous than the 
King's j yet it is but feldom that (he 
touches any pf the many dainties ferved 
up to her> living almoft upon nothing 
hut a large cup of chocolate that (he 
drinks as ibop as (he gets from bed. The 
King visits hef opce a 4ayj, puts up with 
all her fancies, fmiles at her unfettled 
v/ay of living, and treats her with the 
profoundeft refpe(3;. 

On every gal?i-day, his majefty put? 
on a new fuit, ^nd as rich as art can 
m^ke it : hut all hi^ fine ploaths ?ire con-? 
^ntly made after the f^fliion that wa? 
jifed in his younger years, and he always 
appears impatient to undrefs, being ne-? 
yer eafy, until he refumes his grey frock 
and leather waiftcoat. He was always 
fin enemy to all fort of innovation, an4 
fo fleady in uniformity, that he wore for 
gbQvc twenty years a filver- watch. His 
Qj^cen infifte4 often upon his changing it 

for 
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for a better, but to no purpofe. Yctr to 
get rid of her importunity, and inceflant 
jokes, rcfolved at laft to have a gold-cafe 
to it, which he made himfelf on the 
tour. 

When he refolved to give the king- 
dom of Naples to his fon, every body 
expected that he v^ould fend to Spain all 
the antique monuments that had been 
dug out of Herculaneum. But little did 
they know him that formed fuch conjec- 
tures, as on the fame day that he crown- 
ed that fon, he went to the place where 
thofe monuments were depofited, and 
there left a ring he had worn many years, 
which had been found in thofe ruins, 
faying, th^t he had now no right to any 
thing that belpnged to another monarch* 

The palace of Buen Retiro was for- 
merly but a me^n habitation for fuch 
kings as thofe of Spain^, if we credit old 
accounts. But the late king embellifhed 
its apartments very much, and his prc- 
fent majefty has alfo laid out fuch fums 

about 
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about them, that they are now very 
grand and convenient. I vrcnt by it thi^ 
afterooon, and faw no lefs than two hun-r 
drcd women fitting in rows before it up- 
on the bare ground. I afked the mean-> 
ing of fuch an extraordinary aflembly, 
end was anfwered, that they came there 
upon no other errand but to enjoy the 
fine weather, and look at the courtiers 
going and coming. They do fo on every 
fine day, holy- days efpecially. They all 
fat with their mantillas turned up 5 that 
16, with uncovered faces, which renders 
the fight agreeable enough. You will 
cafily guefs that thofe women are not of 
the higheft rank; yet I am told that they 
arc not of the laft neither. An odd fort 
of diverfion, thought I, to fit in rows on 
the bare ground for feveral hours! 
^ There are neither hackney-chairs, nor 
hackney-coacheji in Madrid. A foreigner 
cannot therefore ride occafionally about 
town, as both foreigners and natives do 
in London and Paris. He who keeps no 

coach 
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coach of his own, muft either walk or 
hire a chariot, which is commonly to 
be had for thirty reals a day. All vol- 
tares are here drawn by mules, and the 
coachmen might as well be called poftil- 
lions, as they ride on the mule inftead of 
fitting on the coach-box ; a good prac- 
tice in my opinion, as by fo doing, ^they 
obftrudt \^h the fight through the forc- 
glafs. 

This cuftom of having mules inftead 
pf horfes to wheel-carriages, is here uni- 
verfal, becaufe horfes cannot long refift 
this hot fun in fummer, nor the cold 
blafl:s in winter, which I am told is very 
rigid in this town when the fnow covers 
the hills on the fide of theEfcurial. Some 
foreign ambafladors who refufed to fub- 
mit to this cuftom, and would have 
horfes to their coaches, have had reafon 
to repent their love of Angularity, as no 
pair of horfes could laft them a whole 
year, whether they made ufe of Spanifli 
or foreign horfes. No body is allowed 
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to ride about town with more than four 
mules to his vehicle. The king only has 
fix, and fometimcs eight; but he is fel- 
dom feen about town. Out of Madrid 
the great people ride with fix, but few 
are permitted to enter the town gates 
with them. Only the great officers of 
the crown and the foreign minifters (if 
I am not miftaken) have this privilege ; 
but then they muft have their poftillions 
in travelling dreffes, and go ftraight home 
from the gate at which they enter. 

There are very few beggars here, and 
thofe few do not walk much about, but 
generally keep by the gates of the moft 
frequented houfes, where they do not 
much importune the comers and goers 
with eager fupplications, extending only 
their hands with a craving look. If you 
give any thing, fo much the better: if 
not, there is an end, as few of them ever 
open their lips. 

The beft gentry here are very kind to 
grangers when once introduced to them, 

if 
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if you will allow me to judge by what I 
. experience myfelf : nor do the common 
people here give us bad language or angry 
looks^ as it is often the cafe in England, 
where the lower clafles are continually 
deceived into an averfion to foreigners by 
a daily uninterrupted fucceffion of dif- 
honefl.and malignant fcribblers. As to 
the Spanifh grandees, they are feldom 
acquainted either with foreigners or na- 
tives that are not of their own rank, A 
foreign ambaffador was telling me yefter- 
day, that he has not had a dinner in the 
fpace of four years refidence, but from 
thofe grandees who are a<3:ually in the 
miniftry, nor ever had any to dine with 
him. One muft conclude by this that it 
is not the cuftom amongft the great, to 
keep open houfes here as they do in al- 
moft all the capital towns in Europe. 
Yet fome of thefe grandees are very rich, 
nor can they be taxed with avarice, as 
moft of them live with thegreateft fplen- 
dor : but the mode of their fpending is 
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ditfcrcnt from that of other countries^ 
and generally confifts in keeping a great . 
court within doors^ that confiAs of many 
chaplains, fecretaries, pages, and a larga 
number of livery-fervants, together with 
a confiderable number of mules in their* 
Arables. Then very few are the grandees 
or rich people in Madrid, who ever dif^ 
mifs a fervant that has been a while in 
their families ; but when he ifi difabled 
by age or iicknefs, he is a jubiladop as 
they call it ; and enjoys his falary as long 
as he lives, without any further care. 
There are fome noblemen here, who, as 
I am told, have above a hundred fuch 
uielefs domeftics between town and coun- 
try ; and you mud own that there is no 
lefs humanity than grandeur in this fort . 
of Spanifh generofity, which extends 
even to the middling clafles. Our great 
nobility at Rome, Naples, Genoa, and 
Milan, continued in the fame pradice fo 
late as the beginning of this century; but 
have been thefe feveral years leaving it 

ofFj 
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off; not much to their honour in mj 
opinion. 

If a native or ftranger wants occafion- 
ally to go a few leagues from town, ^he 
may hire ^calejjini that is, an openchaiie 
drawn by a fingle horfe. The driver 
runs a foot by the fide of the caleiGn, of 
rides behind when tired with running; 
but never ceafes to hoot and ftrike the 
poor jade with his long whip to make it 
trot. I faw feveral of them this morn- 
ing early, as I went on mule-back to &c 
the Par do I that is, one of the king's 
country houfes about fix miles diftaot 
from town, which my beaft paced flout* 
ly in lefs than an hour. 

At the Fardo the king refides during 
two moiiths in the year, merely for the 
fake of hunting in the neighbourhood ; 
ahd his palace there is neither beautiful 
nor large, confideriiig the owner; yet 
large enough to lodge both him and his 
whole family, who all have diflind: 
apartments in it, none of which are 

richly 
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richly furniftied, but all very licat To 
the main body of the palace there are ad* 
ditional buildings, where the great Offi* 
cers and miniflers of ftate have apart-* 
ments when the court is there, together 
with ftabling enough for about eight 
hundred horfes, and a thoufand mules^ 
The liiain edifice was eredted by the em-» 
ptror Charles V, who delighted to re-» 
tire there from bufinefs ; add his fuccef-* 
fors have always been adding fomething 
to it, in order to render it ihore and more 
convenient. When the (a) king is there^ 
the place muft look crouded, as feveral 
thoufands of people conftantly follow 
the court, and many are the great that 
come every morning from Madrid to 
fhow themfelves to the king and royal 

(tf) Mr. Clqrky fpeaktng of the Pardo, fays dryly y 
that it is '' but an indifferent feat for an Englijb 
country^gentleman^* I havefeen many feats of Englijb 
country-gentlemen tooj hut few as yet of thofe that 
€Ould eafily contain fuch a family as that of the King 
of Spainy with his minifiers^ guards^ mules j horfes^ 

family 
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family. The fituatlon of the Pardo is very 
romantick^ having an eafy hill on one fide 
and an extenfive foreft all round. The 
trees in the foreft are chiefly green-oaks, 
and their fweet acorns aflFord plenty of 
food to the innumerable animals that live 
in it. When the King is there, the great- 
eft part of the ruftics in the neighbouring 
villages get up before day at the ringing 
of their diurch-bells, and men, womei, 
and children run about the country hoot-^ 
ing and beating the bufhes, in order to 
fright the game towards the Pardo, that 
the king may meet with abundance of it. 
His Majefty is a mod aftoniihing markf- 
man, and of his juftnefs in fhooting they 
tell here feveral ftories that appear im- 
probable, fuch as hitting with a finglc 
ball the fmalleft and moft fluttering birds 
while flying. Such ftories the French 
will likewife tell of their King. An army 
of fuch markfmen as either of the two 
monarchs, was it poflible to bring one to- 
gether, would foon conquer the world. 
Vol. III. L Riding 
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Riding about the foreft of thtPanh, 
my mule almoft trampled upon hares^ 
rabbits, and partridges at every ftep : and 
I faw many a herd of red and fallow deer* 
Every perfon that beats the buihes round 
the fored, is regularly paid two reals a 
days and this I fuppofe to be the chief 
means that the peafantry have there to 
live upon, as the country is otherwife 
very barren. I ran my mule fo far as a 
village called Sant' jiguftin^ and back to 
Madrid through another called ^/rra^^^j* 
I am fure we have no fuch wretched pla-« 
ces in Piedmont. In Alcovendas efpe-* 
cially, there is not a houfe that deferves 
the/name. I mufl call it a clufter of cotta-- 
ges, formed by walls of mud and moft 
unikilfully thatched. Few of them have 
more than one room on the ground-floors 
^ough feveral are inhabited by pretty 
numerous families. The fire-place they 
generally have in the midft of the room,, 
and there is a hole at top to give way to 
the fi&oak. You may eafily imagine that 

their 



ditii* HibUft-fttriiifufe is all of ji piece with- 
&eif houfes. A fe\^ ear tlien^pktds and 
fearthen^^s, ■ wlth-twcM iJr threfe ftraw- 
bag^. The hoj^ and tk^ hens go in and 
out at wilU and feem to live in thti 
i^eateft intimacy with their owners. 

My toisf took tip about fiire hoarsi 
yet I returned to town againft dinned 
tiiine^ as it Would not have beeii an eafy 
toattef* to ptdcure a dinner either at Sani^ 
iHgHfiih 6t Alcwendas. It was my inten«n 
tionoil fhy arHval in Madrid, to go like- 
trifc tb SmYIdeifon/b and tht EJcuria/i 
«nd i am Aire that each place would fur- 
tiiih M^ttcfr enough for a long lettGfr. But 
1 hare coi^fidered that if I go there, I 
tnxA eothe biack to Madrid another titne^ 
!n^6r&r to adjuft iliy departure : and to 
teH you the truth/ 1 am quite fick of 
Madrid, as nory Bead-ach is become in^ 
toletabie. The people are civile ti%e 
people are cordial/ the people lihould 
like to live with a much longer time ; 
but the horriblenefs of their ftreets hur- 
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rics mc away. I have therefore refolved 
to quit Madrid after to-morrow, never 
to return^ except I hear that the King has 
rendered it clean, as they fay that he is 
going to do. 

• The new great road from Madrid to 
the Pardof has been partly cut through 
the forefl not long ago. But fo fond i$ 
the King of large trees, that, he would 
not fufFer thofe to be felled which ftood 
in the way. The road of courfe is far 
from being flraight, having been made 
zig-zag in feveral places for the fake of 
this and that tree. About a league from 
town there is a venerable oak that ftands 
exadlly in the middle of the road, which 
the workmen were obliged to run on each 
iide of it. The King never fails to look 
^t the oak with complacence whenever 
he goes by, often mentions his having 
faved his life (the oak's life), and calls it 
his own tree. You will allow that this is 
good- nature. 

LET- 
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LETTER LX. 

Blind menjinging and playing. The Majo'j 
drefs. Carnival diver/ions. A defcrip-* 
tion of the new Amphitheatre. Three 
hundred couples dancing at a time. 
Strange effeSi of the Fandango. Phrafes 
of addrefs. Guardias de Corps. Guar- 
dias Alabarderos. Garrifon of Madrid. 
Tables of the poor. Tables of the rich. 
Fijh from Valencia. Wood for fuel and 
charcoal. Premature marriages^ and 
why. Burials. PiSiures exhibited by 
preachers. Gripes and bad teeth. 

Madrid^ 061, 13, 1760. 

TH E death of the Queen has not 
only filled this town with num- 
berlefs funeral fonnets in print, but her 
praifes are ecchoed through thefe ftreets 
by feveral bands of blind beggars in Co^ 
plas and Seguedillas. To night, as I re- 
tired to the Locanda much earlier than 
ufual, to make ready for my departure 
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to-morrow, I had one of thofe bands 
called up that flood chaunting under my 
windows. It confifted of three men amd 
a boy> who had not one eye between then) 
alL Two of them played on the guit- 
tar, one upon the violin, and one upon 
the violoncello. Had they been out of 
fight, I fhould not have gueflcd th^t they 
were blind on hearing them perform, but 
thought that they had a piece of mufick 
before thetp, fuch was their noaftery i^ 
pUying, They fat down in the great 
hall, and after a fymphony very well ex- 
ecuted, they fuiiig alternately various 
itanzas of various meafures, fom^ pre* 
ineditated and fome extemppre^ I made 
them begin with the Queen ; and of her 
they f;dd the moft extraordinary things^ 
Beiides her poffeffing every mora} and 
chriftia^ virtue, fhc was a ilani^a rofa^ 
(a whiterojej a falida alheli^ fapalegilfy^ 
JiowerJ a running jlr earn ^ a fleet CQurfef^ 4f 
Jhiningflar^ and at lalj 
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La mas refplandeciente 

Diofa en el cieloy 
the brightefi goddefs in heaven. 

What a jumble of images! yet do not 
call me idle when you fee me endeavour 
to paint little folks, and defcribe little 
things. We muft bunt after the ideas 
and manners of the vulgar of every coun- 
try, to form a juft eftimate of the natioa 
that inhabits it; befides that whatever 
little knowledge I have of human nature, 
is chiefly due to the diligence with which 
I have long examined the lower clafTes, 
who to be fure have a cunning of their 
own, by which they endeavour to efcape 
obfervation as well as their betters, but 
a grofs fort of cunning that is eafily de- 
teded. Could I ftay here a while, I 
would take particular pain6 to make my- 
felf acquainted with all the charadterif-^ 
tics that run through the meaner ranks 
of thf^ people, and moft efpecially with 
one called theM^'^ (pronounce mako wifth 
a flrong afpiration on the K) which, as far 
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as I can conceive, is a fort of low perfon* 
age between ihcpoifard of Paris and the 
city '/park of ^London. To explain my 
meaning better^ the Madrid Mojo is a low 
fellow who dreffes fprucely, affcds the 
walk of a gentleman, looks blant and 
menacing, and endeavours after dry wit 
upon eyery occafion. Thefe (qualities run^ 
through both the fexes, and the Mojo as 
well' as the Maja can fwear par vida de 
Dios at every word. You fay, for inftance, 
that this is a fine day, and the Majo con-r 
firms the obfervation that^^r nfida de Dios 
the day is very fine. 

Many amongft our lower vulgar, fays 
Dona Paulay are Majas and Majas^ and 
in our Carnival ]V|afquerades their drefs 
is one of thofe which the generality of 
us chufe to afiume as well as the charaden 
That dr^fs confifts in the man, of a tight 
waiftcoat, tight breeches, white ftock-r 
ings, white {hoe3 tied with a ribband in- 
(lead of a buckle, the hair in a net of va-? 
jipu? i^plours, ftud a tnontha pyer^ inftead 
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of a hat. The montera is a cap of black 
velvety and of a particular cut, which 
fits the head exai^ly, and covers the ears. 
The Majds habiliment is a tight jacket, 
fo open before as to form two hanging 
flaps under the breaft, fomething in the 
form of wings, with flecves clofe to the 
fift, a fhort petticoat of any colour, a 
black apron, a flriped handkerchief care- 
fully covering the whole neck, with the 
net and the montera exactly fuch as the 
man. The feams of both dreffes are not 
fowcd, but kept together by interlacing 
ribbands. This is a peu pris the veftment 
of our Majos and Majas on holy days, 
and I aflure you that a young well-made 
pcrfon looks very fmart in fuch a drefs. 

And fo, faid I, you have mafqueradcs 
in carnival- time? Pray, dear lady, tell 
me fomething of them. Do you run 
about the ftreets with your vifors on, like 
fo many madmen, as we do almofl: all 
pver Italy during that time ? 
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Our common people does it, aniwered 
the lady: but the beft ibrt do not. They 
only go in vehicles to vifit each other, and 
endeavour to contrive their difguife in 
itich a manner^ that their moft intimate 
acquaintance may be puzzled a while to 
^nd them out> vrhich fometimes caufes 
merry fufpcnfes and miftakes. Many of 
us give mafked balls during that time, 
and to them every perfon is admitted that 
IS gcnteely mafked. With regard to our 
mafquerade-drefles, every body follows 
his own fancy. Befides the Majors, many 
wear Dominos^ and many more delight in 
the various habiliments ufed in various 
parts of Spain^ which cuftom at crouded 
balls never fails to exhibit great variety. 
Thus we have ei Catalan^ el Galliego, el 
Valenctatiy and the anttguo EJpdhol 5 that 
is, the Catalonian^ Galtcian^ and Valencian 
drcfles with the Ancient Spanijh. Then 
the Serrano and the Culipardo \ that is, 
the drefles ufed in the mountains of Old 

Cajiile 
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Ca/fiU and Andalujia. Thefe wear feveral 
jboly relicks and 'wax dgnusdtis^ hanging 
about jtheir pecks, enclofi^d in fmall 
jGlvcr-boxes^ 

But to give you the feveral forms and 
eharaderifticks of our carnival- veftmcnts^ 
is beyond my powers of defcription, as \\ 
|s fcarcely poffible to paint them by 
pneans of words. It is enough to tell 
you, that we endeavour on fuch occafions 

ft 

%o furpafs each other in fancifulnefs and 
.elegance, but not in richnefs, as it is 
prohibited to wear gold, filver, and jew* 
els about us in a mafquerade drefs. 

To the carnivalr balls, continued the 
lady, and on our frolickfome vifits, wc 
generally go in Parejasi that is, chacun 
ofoecfa chacune^ both dreffed in the fame 
icharafiter, the Majo with the Majaj the 
Serrano with the Serrana^ and fo forth. 
But in the adt of dancing alraoft every 
body takes off his vifor, as it is deemed 
a flight on the company to keep it on. 

N. B. 
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N. B. Tojpare the reader the trouble of 
too prolix a note^ I think proper to add here^ 
that^Jince the date of this letter y the carni^ 
val-cujloms have undergone fome change at 
Madrid, as the King has built there a very 
grand hall, r<^//?^el Amphithcatro, where 
thoufands refort twice a week during the 
carnival^ time. Any body majked is admitted 
there for only twenty recfls (not quite five 
fhillings) and pajfes there th^ whole night 
with as much pleafure as fuch a place can 
afford. There the dancing^place isfpacious 
enough for three hundred couples to dance at 
a time, and there are feats round it, amphi^ 
theatrically difpofed, with three large gaU 
leries over, which admit five or fix thoufand 
people more. The hall has four Jpacious 
fiair- cafes at the four corners ^ that lead up 
to the galleries, and to fever al large rooms, 
where people may have hot and coldfuppers 
at choice, coffee, chocolate y lemonades, and 
other refrejhments, every thing near as 
cheap as at home. A confiderable number of 

waiter^ 
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waiters attend^ all uniformly dreffed ia 
pompadour- cdour. . Bejides thefe convent^ 
encieSf there are two large rooms with four 
bed$ in each, one for the men, the other for 
the women i who Jhould happen to be taken 
fuddenly ilh, and there are phyjicians and 
furgeons regularly attending, as well as 
four dancing-majiers to direSl the country 
dances, and teach their various motions and 
evolutions to thofe who do not know them 
well. Nor muji I omit to mention twofmall 
rooms with infcriptions over their doors, 
one Jaula por los paxaros, the other Jaula 
por las paxaras ; that is, a cage for the 
cock-birds, a cage for the hen-birds; in 
plain language, a jail for the men and2L 
jail for the women. Should any body 
raife any dijlurbance, or behave with any 
indecency there, he would bejhut up for the 
night by the guards attending at the en-- 
trance-door. 

I have feen above Jix hundred people dance 
at once the Fandango in that amphitlieatre ; 
and it is not pojjible to give an idea offuch a 
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rapturous dhirfion. *The ttithufiaftn ttidtt 
feizes the Spaniards the moment that tht 
Fandango is touched^ is a thing not to be 
conceived^ Ifaiv hundreds of them atfup^ 
per^ quit inftantly the tables^ tumble pre^ 
cipitoujly down the Jidir-cafes^ thhmgpro-^ 
mifcuoujly into the dancing place ^ face aboiif 
for a partner that was found in an injiantf 
and fall a dancing both men andniomen with 
fuch a vigour as to beggar all defcription. 
Was the place ample enough^ there is not 
one of them that would remain ajimpli 
fpeSlator^ as many are forced to be. Thofe 
who are forced to it, ft and gazing from the 
feats below or the galleries above^ with 
JparkUng eyes and limbs tremblingf anden^ 
courage the dancers with clamour and Clap*- 
ping of hands, ^here is a fmdll printed 
bookj intitled Bayle de mafcaras, &c- 
printed at Madrid in 1763, that fets forth 
the laws to be obfervedat the amphitheatre* 
Should any body contravene any ofthofelawsi 
he would inftantly be thru fl into one of the 
Jaulas. 7 he band there j conftfts of forty 

a injlttt- 
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infirumenfs, that play alternate^ twenty at 

a time, fo that the dancing is never Jlopp^d 

as long as the night lafts \ that is, fr(m 

nine o* clock at night tilljix in the morning. 

J^ he facility that this place affords for di^ 

verjion to the inhabitants of Madrid, has 

nearly annihilated their private affemhlie^ 

and domejiick balls, which prove infpid in 

comparifon of the great ball and affembly at 

the Amphitheatre. Hhe profits that arifi 

therefrom thefuppers and rinfrefcos, are^ 

fufficient to defray the nightly expences of 

the place', therefore all the money which is 

received at the door, (about a crown each 

perfon, as IfaidJ isfpent towards the em^ 

bellifhment of the publick walks round the 

town. Thus has this government wifely 

turned a public diverjion into a public uti-- 

lity, and Count d* Aranda, who has been 

thefchemer of it, has taken it under bis own 

immediate direSlion, nor ever fails to be 

there every night to take care that nothing 

happen tofpoil thefeafl. 

jimongfi 
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Amongji other lawst then is one, which 

* 

frohibits every body to wear gold orjiher 
en their cloaths at the Amphitheatre ^ nor 

are the ladies allowed to have jewels about 

* 

thenii but at one finger. T^hislaw brings 
ullfotts of people upon a kind of level. To 
encreq/e this equality, they have alfo intro^ 
duced the cufiom of talking to each other, 
and without any difiinSlion of rank or fexi 
in thefecondperfonfingular; that is, in the 
fiyle ufed throughout Spain when people 
talk tothelowefi tank, or to intimate friends. 
Thus the dutchefs and the grandee are there 
brought down from the altitude of their 
ranks i during the night by their very dome* 
fiickSf and by thofe who out of the Amphi-* 
theatre would never dare to addrefs . them 
but by title of VofTelencia, an abbreviation 
of Vueftra Excellencia. But their tempos 
rary diminution of greatnefs, is amply r^- 
compenced by the jollity and alertnefs caufed 
by this kind of equality. Let us now re^ 
fume the thread of our letter. 

Having 
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Having liftened a while to the fouf 
blind men who rehearfed the praifes of 
the Queen, and obferving that the hall 
of the Locanda began to fill with people^ 
who had run to their playing artd finging, 
I bid them to touch the Fandango. Every 
body prefent began inflantly to dancdj 
but to their no fmall mortification the 
landlord Signor Zilio rUfhed in to difturb 
us all. Cofpetonazzoy cried he to me m 
his native language, bid the fellows flop 
playing, fir, or we are all undone. Don't 
you confider that the Queen is juft dead^ 
and this houfe an inn ? Pray, flop them^ 
or the Alguazils will be here in a minute^ 
and carry us all to the devil. 

This rcmonflrance I thought very juft, 
difmiiTed the blind mep With a few f eals^ 
and went to my fupper, to the great dif- 
appointment of feveral maidens, who 
had aflembied from the nigher hou fes at 
the found, and whofe heels began to 
burn, as it is alwrays the cafe throughout 
Vol. III. M the 
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the whole country oh their heatihg tftcir 
dear Fandango. 

What ihall I tell you liext? Whatcvtt 
. comes uppermofi to Be fure, and without 
thinking of pretty tranfitioiis frblh tint 
irticle of information to f he Other, i^^ ft 
is not poflible to conned things of tiiffer- 
cnt nature, tut by beftowing moralabotrt: 
upon the mode, than the inutter dfcfetvei?. 
The Spaniards h'ave phraifes 6f dddrfefs 
that would found odd in all the laHgUaigte 
I know. When a gentlemati appr diaichds 
a lady, he does fiot iell her fhat he i^ h6r 
humble fervanty her mo/i obedient 9 irtd fo 
forth, as men do to the ladies in Italy, 
France, or England ; but ffeat he kijes 
her feet y or lays himfelf at her feet . Aftis 
pies 9 hefo fus piis *, and when fee takes fais 
leave, he in treats her to hep htm at Mr 
feet I me tenga ujied afm pies^ or hd^ de 
fus piisy under your feet. The compli- 
ment fhe returns with a Bt^a ujted ihil 
ahos, mayyouRve a tftoufand years, tirvaya 

ufied 
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XJ^^ €sn t>4&St Faya u^ed con la Pirgen 
go you "with Gody ga you with the Virgtfi 
Mary I and when fhe mtends refpedt, fhe 
ktff^your hands'^ Befo a ujled las manos. 
You ms^ thiok the Spanifh civilities ra-« 
ther too great, I mean the language of 
the men to the ladies; but general cuf- 
torn- takes off a good deal of the literal 
meaning from complimentary words in 
all countries^ and the humility of this 
pbraieology does not interfere with that 
great familiarity which inhere fo com- 
mon between the fexes. 

I told you yellerday, that when the 
King goes out of town, half a dozen of 
hhGuardiai^de Corps precede his coach on 
horfcback. Of thefe body-guards he has 
three companies confifting of two hun- 
dred men e^ch> the ISpani/h, the Italian, 
and the Flemijh, thus denominated from 
the nations that compofe them. Their 
uniform is fky-blue trimmed with filver 
lace. Every individual in them is fup« 
pofed to be de primera nobleza, chrifiiano 

Ma ojt^jo^ 
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viejOf y Ihnpio de toda mala raza; that is, 
of noble defcenty a true chrijiian^ and free 
from all bad blood. I have obtained a lift 
of the various articles of what the King 
allows them, amongft which there are 
fome that you will poffibly think curious. 
Here you have Ihem. 

A compleat uniform every other year; 
that is, a ct>at, wai/icoat, and breeches. 

A belt and a bandelier every other year. 

A fiver hiked fword on being admitted, 
which is to be returned to the company in 
cafe of death or quitting the corps. 

A laced hat with a cockade made ofhorfe* 
hair tinged red, every other year. 

Two yards of black ribband, and a black 
ribband-rofe yearly ^ for the cue. 

A pair of red worjled Jlockings yearly. 

The fourth part of a yard of mujlin 
yearly^ for ajlock. 

A pair of Jlrong leather gloves, yearly. 

Afilk'jiring yearly, to tie round the /tilt 
of the fword', red to the Bpanijh company, 

green 
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green to the Italian^ and yellow to the 

Flemifi. 

Five and forty reals every two years for 
a couple ofjhtrts. 

One pound of charcoal every day^ with 
feven candles and a half every month. 

The pay to thefe guards is only a hun- 
dred and forty reals a month ; fo that he, 
who has nothing from his own family, 
fares but vfery poorly, as you may ima- 
gine, though each company has the pri- 
vilege of a butcher who /ells them meat 
fomething under the market-price. 

They are all pick'd men, young and 
robuft; and they have need to be. fo, as 
the exercife of running before the King 
and royal family is very violent. All arc 
lodged in ^arteles (barracks) wherever 
the King is, two, three, and even four in 
a room, the furniture of which confifts 
of almoft nothing elfe but their beds; 
that is, as many matrafles as there arc 
men ; matrafles not very foft, as they are 
filled with the coarfeft tow. Each is al- 

M 3 lowed 
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lowed a pair of coarfc fheets, to bfe wa;ilied 
once a month. It is needlefs to leli yoa 
that their officers are all men of the 
|iigheft rank. 

Thefe three companies of horfe guards, 
together with another of foot called 
Guardicrs Alabarderos^ are almoft the [a) 
only military men to he. fcen in this^ 
peaceable town. The Ahbarderos liave in 
cuftody tlic inferior parts of the royal pa- 

(flf) Sinc^ the 4aU of t^his lettiTy tht JlaU 9f Madrid 
basjirangely altered in this refpeSf. The fudden rijing 
nf the bihzibUants againft the oihms adminifiraiUn ^f 
Marquis De Squiiiace^ m the ^.jd/f Marcb^ 1766. 
has heen the caufe thai 41 garrifon of ten thoufand men 
has been ejiahltjhed in the town ; nor do^s the King g9 
fioio out of it without -almofi any guardy as it was 
formerly the eafe^ hut tw$ files of faldiers hrder Ids 
'Way from the great pxte efhis palace io more than half 
a league out in the country^ The ten thoufand men are 
lodged in different quarters^ and patrole fhe town 'h^h 
ta-foot and -on 'l^orfibadk^ feveral hundreds every night, 
Tou may well thmi that the Madridfeofle will nevfr 
more dare to rife j ha^^ing fo formidable a body of regular 
troops to curb their fpir it, let they carried their point 
at the time^ as the toted Squillate way forced to 'quit 
the Ungdom^ and no itax laid npm ibrendi which vtas 
what gave the chief pretence to their infurreSfion* 



JUcCj) and tji(5 Guardias de Corps ftand ceja- 
,tiixcls rby turns in the higher apartments. 
.SihoMld yqu want a ,difl:in6l account of 
jJxe laad and fea-forces adually kept up 
^iQ jthis kipgdooi^ you have but to procure 
fft Spanifh almanack, .where you will find, 
.that, between both, they amount to about 
a .hundred jind fifty thoufand, 

Provifions are not fo dear in this town 

^s I expedted, qonfidering its populouf- 

jpQfs, and its being fituated in a pro.vince 

thftt is ffar from t)eipg fertile, A poor fa- 

piily .pf fix or fqven people, may be 

daily fupplied with bread, meat, and wine 

for as OMiny rje^b. The bread here is as 

^9p(l as any where elfe; but the wine 

drpj^k by the common people is not at all 

topiytafte, 5eef, veal, and fowls, fel- 

dflm come within the i^each of a poor 

man's purfe, but pork and mutton are 

.cheap enough. The common fare of the 

,lq\vpr claffes is frefli mutton and falted 

,pp^kj» bailed together with dry frenqh- 

JiqanSj qhick-peas, onions, and pof-herbs. 

M4 On 
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On meagre days they feed upon ftock- 
fifli and pilchards, which they drefs ill 
various manners, but always fo hot with 
pmienta (Spanifh pepper,) that.it is not 
eafy for ft rangers to accuftom themfelves 
to fucb a burning diet. The very pooreft 
live almoft entirely on the diftributions 
pf viduals that many convents make here 
every day throughout the yc^r. There 
the beggar makes fure of a loaf and amefs 
of broth, often enriched with a flicc of 
pieat J and this I tak<5 to be the chief rca- 
fon that we are here fp little incon^moded 
by ftreet-mendicants. 

With regard to the tables of the rich, 
they are as fumptuou$ as any where clfe. 
A grantlee of the firft clafs was telling 
Ijie the other day, that a full half of his 
incopie he muft fpend towards the main-^ 
tenance of hi3 table, and that income 
amounts to fifteen thpufand pounds fter- 
Jing; nor any reafon could he give me of 
this prodigality; but that it is thecuftom 
tp do fo, and that every body does fo. The 

fingU 
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fingle article of frefh fi(h> (lands him in 
two thoufand pounds a year : but jou 
muft know that Madrid is provided with 
filh from Valencia^ which is near feventy 
leagues diftant. 

The two deareft necelTaries in Madrid^ 
I take to be wood for fuel and charcoal* 
A hundred pounds weight of either, cofts 
hear a crown. This is the caufe^ I fup- 
pofc that chimneys are not much in 
fa(hion here. The poor in winter (land 
balking in the fun, wrapped up to the 
nofe in their ample Capas, and the rich 
fit round a brazier placed in the midft of 
a room, with well light.ed charcoal in it. 
You may have heard, that Spanifli pa- 
rents marry their daughters much earlier 
than in other countries; and it is really 
a very common thing to fee girls bound 
in wedlock here, that are but twelve or 
thirteen years old. Amongfl other reafons 
that parents have forfuch prematuremar- 
riagcs, there is this, that a young woman 
may eaiily get the hu(band (he pleafes. 
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urithqut fl&ing tfceir cpnfcnf . She |jl>at 
jtekeis ra faocy to a m^n, ha« but to :givjc 
Ixim fL ring Qr any nhing elfe as aipjedgc 
>of ber TefolutioB tp te his wife, and in- 
fift that fhe will have no other huj[b^n<$« 
The young man goes to bis ;pariih-pricft, 
cqppnifes kam of his i&tention ito marry 
fadi a insQinan, diows him the pledge he 
has of her love^ :and requii^es hioii io 
-i>rinig the marriage to a£pee.dy concl^fiofi. 
TJie pcieft goes tp ihc^ parents., h^s ^(^t 
called befoce them, ihow^ hQr the ^ciisig 
iSx ^ave, iand d^ jier if ijt i$ trrjie t|i^t 
:fbe »dll have fuch a oi!>e f Qr 9>:hvt(b^o^^ 
Mifs andSwecs in the affirnjiative, and \ffir 
^reniss rmiift ifiihmit to fep her ithe wife 
jof one wko idoes not toftaen me^t ;wi^h 
itbeir^pprobati^cui. Sbojild :the^yftake iqto 
(their ^eads to :oppQfe Abe waU ^f .their 
jgiid, the prieil .CAriiies her tp a nuQnery, 
nwthere ihc is kept for a few ,dftyfi M a 4if- 
- itance^rom Jaer fweetHiheart ; j^nd /if during 
othoie few ,days hc;riparents ,qaniK>t ppr- 
. diiade her to .iihange:her mind» :the m^r- 

riage 
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riage takes place in fpight of them. I -am 
told that the other day a French-cobk 
ran away in this manner with the daugh- 
ter of an Advocate, his mafter. However, 
this law does not extend to tfh« chief no- 
bility, and girls of high condition -cannot 
fp eafi'ly provide themfdves with hus- 
bands after their own liking; butamongft 
the middle and lower claflcs, I am affured 
that there are many coucples married 
every year after this capricious manner, 
without caufing the leaft wonder, as4i 
thing of courfe. 

Another privilege that yjoung women 
iiave here, and throughout the ^whok 
kingdom, is, that when they are got 
with child, they are likcwife fure of ^a 
Ipeedy marriage, as the man whom they 
charge with the fadl, muft turn a hufband 
diredly, or go to prifon, and endure more 
vexation than he could poflibly bear. 
How far fuch laws and pradlices are con- 
ducive to the good order and general ad- 
vantage of fociety, I will not take upon 
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roc to determine. But it Is not unrea- 
ibnable to thinks that the Spaniards find 
JBO great inconvenience arifing from them 
to the commonwealth, otherwife they 
would foon aboliih them, as it is not 
poffible for any nation long to fufFer a 
law or pradice, that caufes much dif- 
turbance and proves highly inconvenient 
to the generality of individuals. 

Yet among the Spanilh laws there is 
one, which I think a very good one; 
jtnd it is, that no eldefl-born of a grandee, 
can marry the heirefs of another. There 
is the Countefs of Benevente here, whofc 
daughter is to inherit an income of fifty 
thoufand doubloons a year, and, in con- 
fequence of that law, (he is to be mar- 
ried to the fecond fon of thzDuke d" 
Omtnay who as a cadet has not a (hilling. 
(Jould the eldeft fon of that duke become 
her hulband, he would be the richefl 
fubje^k in chriftendom ; but the law will 
force him to marry one as poor as bis 
younger brother; and thus will Spain 

have 
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have two families inftcad of one, both 
fufficiently rich, which might poflibly 
not be the cafe without that law. 

Here, as in Italy, the dead are carried 
to the grave with their faces uncovered, 
and always preceded by a long procef- 
fion of priefts and people finging pfalms 
and litanies as they go along with lighted 
tapers in their hands. The grandees 
are drefled in their princely robes, and 
buried in them ; but the reft of the peo- 
ple arc habited like friars and nuns. The 
young and unmarried, have an additional 
crown of artificial flowers on their heads. 
You may eafily guefs that the number of 
priefts and burning tapers, is in propor- 
tion to the means that families have of 
burying their dead with more or lefs 
pomp and fplendour. 

The friars, I am told, have lately in- 
troduced a pratflice here of producing 
pidlures before their audiences towards 
the clofe of their fermons, in order to 
give their eloquence a greater degree of 



efficacy. A ftiar, for inftancc?, aft«r 

having expatiated with as much arciouc ais 

poffible oil the Corments of hell, nods to 

fbmc attendants to bring the piAure, 

whrch exhibits^ fome devik running red 

and fharp irons into flnners. The devils, 

as jrou may imagine, are painted moft 

frightful, with horns, claws, and {tf-- 

pentine tails. The fouls ar6 fymboJized 

hy girls, for no other reafon, but bd- 

caufc the word Jouf is of the fcminmc 

gender in this, as in fome other kit- 

guages. The reverend fedier claps a 

lighted torch before the pifture, that it 

may be better fcen by the fpe^ators, 

and with the moft hideous vocifer-atlon 

denounces everlafting torments to the 

unrepenting, like thofc that the painter 

has there exprefled. The preachers of 

England only endeavour to perfuade^n- 

ners out of their wickednefs; but thjE^ 

Spanifti fright them out of it. 'Tis pity 

that the author of Fray GerundtQ has jiot 

been countenanced i^ his projed cf re- 

^ forming 
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foTCMhig the Spairifh pttlprt. This praei- 

tire, which h here quite ftew, would 

have furoifhed him with an additional 

chapter in a fecond edition df that book« 

And here ends the narrative of what I 

hiave heard and feen during the week I 

have now paiTed in this noble metropolis. 

I hope you will find that the week has 

been tolerably well employed. Certain 

it is, that my account of it would have 

proved mere ample and intetdting, biit 

fbr that filthineft which forces me away. 

To that the phyficians attribute a morul 

kind of gripes, which may be called fftfe 

peculiar plague of Madrid, Anol^r 

iigly efFcdl of that filthintfs is, thut it 

Ipoils the teeth of thefe inhabitants. The 

Spaniards out of Madrid have in gen^fd 

fuch teeth, as realty deferve the pebti^til 

appellation of ivory, but here the cafe 

is quite different. It is great pity, 

cfpecially with regard to wottten, wImiIc 

bkck eyes, chearful mien^ atxd lively be- 
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haviour would fubdue any XcnocratM, 
was It notforthc uglinefs of their mouths. 

LETTER LXr. 

Squares in every town to Jight bulls in* 
Crmlty inherent in man. A charitable 
woman. Small chapels by thejide of high 
roads. Colleges ruined or going to ruins. 

Alcala de Henarezy 06t. 14, 1760^ 

THIS morning about eight I quit-' 
ted Madrid^ and not without re- 
gret, as I met with no perfon there, but 
, what endeavoured topleafeme. With- 
out the gat€ at which I came put, there 
is an amphitheatre of a confiderable fize, 
where bull-fights are much oftener ex- 
hibited than in the Flaza Mayor already 
mentioned. 

It ftems that thefe fights are, like the 
fandango, one of the chief paffions of 
the Spaniards. There is not a town in 
this kingdom, but what has a large 
fquarc for the purpofe of fighting bulls ; 

and 
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ind foreigners as well as natives have xt^ 
peatedly told me, that even the pooreft 
inhabitants of the fmalleft villages, un- 
able to afford the expence of a bull, will 
often club together in order to procure 
a cow or an ox, and fight them riding 
upon affes for want of horfes^ In former 
days no body was allowed to fight a bull 
on horfeback, that was not a gentleman 
born; but time has fuperfeded this law^ 
and at prcfent bull-fighting is utterly 
CngrofTed by the lower clafTes. However 
from time to time gentlemen will venture 
their guts againfl the horns of a bull, to 
fhow their fpirit or pleafe a miftrefs, ef- 
pecially at the exhibitions in the Plaza 
Mayor J at which the King and the whole 
court never fail to be prefent. 

I have no leifure to trace this cuflora 
of bull-fighting hiflorically up to its ori- 
gin; but it was certainly intlituted by 
cruelty, or I am widely miflaken. The 
pronenefs to cruelty is inherent in man, 
^nd a charadleriftic of his nature. You 

Vol- III. N ^^.tx^^^ 
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ftartlc, and are forry to hear me fay this : 
yet I fay a truth, though a hard one; 
witnefs the delight we take in dcinp- mif- 
chief before we reach the age of reflec- 
tion; witnefs the brutal multitudes that 
eagerly run to fee {hows of danger and 
blood; witnefs the athletic combats of 
the Greeks, the gladiatorial wounds of 
the Romans, and fb forth. Crouds will 
gaze with rapture on a perilous {a) Folo, 
or on cocks piercing each other's bread 
with a (harp iron : crouds will furround 
the wretch, who is going to be ftrangled, 
broken, or burnt. Are not fuch inclina- 
tions natural to us, and do they not im- 
ply an innate cruelty in our nature ? Was 
it not for education, that fuppreffes it, 
what a hateful breed mankind would 
prove ! 

(a) Jn Italian Jhow^ in which a fellow ventures 
down a rope, one end of which is tied to the upper pari 
•f a Jieeple, and the other fajlened to the Uwer of 

jome oppojite building. It has happened that fuch fel^ 
lows lojl their holdy and were Jhattered to pieces by thr 

fall. 
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Such were the thoughts that fwam in 
my head, as I went by that amphitheatre. 
Not far from it we croffed the Manza^ 
naresy and about a league further another 
fmall river called Xarama. They fay that 
the King has a plan to join them both in 
one, and turn their ftreams to the pur- 
pofes of agriculture. Could this ever be 
done, the country round would not look 
fo uncomfortable as it does at prefent^ 
being quite fandy and deftitute of trees. 

At the diftance of two leagues beyond 
the Xarama y there is a fmall village call- 
ed Torrejon de Arddz^ furrounded by a 
few kitchen-gardens, and corn-fields. 
There we flopped to refrefh i and while 
an omelet was making ready I took no- 
tice that the woman of the Pofada ftood 
at the door with both her hands full of 
quartillosy which fhe diftributed amongft 
a number of poor who had aflembled 
there to receive her alms. I made bold to 
afk her the motive of her liberality. Ex 
for las animasy anfwered the woman; 
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that is, to relieve the fouls in purgatory. 
The animas in Spain, as I have already 
obferved, are a mighty mover of people's 
charity, and to them the beggars as well 
as the priefts are much indebted, becaufe 
their greateft income arifes from the de- 
fire that all. Spaniards have to alleviate 
the torments of the fouls in purgatory, 
which they think is infallibly efFedted by 
givingalms to thepoor, andhav igmafles 
celebrated by the priefts. The woman 
of the pofada, as (he told me, has fet a- 
part four days in the year to diftribute 
alms to the poor in her neighbourhood, 
and this day happens to be one of the 
four. 

As you travel through Spain you meet, 
by the' fide of every great road with cha- 
pels, that go under the appellation of 
hermitasj though no. hermit lives in them. 
Thefe hermitas are all very fmall, and 
have no windows, but only a hole in the 
door, through which paflengers throw 
quartillos and ochavos in the infidc, and all 

por 
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por las animas as ufual. I alighted to 
look into one of them through the hole 
of its door, but could fee nothing of 
what was in it except a lamp, that fcarcely 
gave any light. I afked the caleflero what 
was the ufe of a lighted lamp in a chapel 
where no body lived. Es para alumbrar 
hs Santos de palo, anfwered the fellow in 
a mocking tone 5 that is, it is to light the 
Saints of woody meaning the wooden fta* 
tues of faints ufually placed in the hermi^ 
fas. I could not help wondering at the 
bold expreffion "of the incredulous rafcal, 
as I thought that the meaner fort through^ 
out the country never dared to make ^ 
jeft of wooden faints j and rebuking him 
ferioufly for his levity of words, he added 
with fome archnefs, that he was no Cafti-p-' 
lian, but a Catalonian, and that he had 
travelled through France. You have tra-» 
veiled to very bad purpofe, faid I, if you 
have learned no better than to fcofF at 
what is held facred in your country, and 
I think you would do better to ftick to 

N 3 ^^NiX 
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your religion, left you come to any 
harm ; nor docs it belong to calcfleros to 
break jefts upon the Santos de paloy but 
their bufinefs is to mind their mules and 
avoid the inquifition. This reprimand, 
which he expe<fted not from a foreigner, 
put him to the blufh, and he is now. 
making intereft with Batifte, that I m^y 
not delate him to the Inquifitor General 
at Sarragozza. 

A litfle before five we entered Alcalh^ 
which is fix leagues from Madrid, and 
entered it by the gate" of San Tago. 
Leaving the care of ordering fupper to 
Batifte, I went to fee the town. Some 
parts of it look very well, having feveral 
level ftreets, and a pretty wide fquare. 
There is an univerfity here^ that was 
once very famous. It ipas founded , fays 
the hiftorian Mariana, about the end of 
the fifteenth century by an Archbifhop of 
Toledo i upon the model of that at Paris j 
and, like that and many other, it con* 

fifts 
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fifts of a number of colleges built in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. 

The firft college that I entered, is call- 
ed delRey (the Kings) becaufe it was 
credled by Philip III. So the porter told 
me, that has it in cuftody. That porter 
is now the only inhabitant of the college, 
which has long been deferted^ and is vi- 
fibly going to decay. The apartments 
formerly inhabited by the ftudents, run 
round a fquare, ornamented with a double 
portico. 

Coming out of it, I met with an Au* 
guftine friar at the gate of his cloyfter, 
and bowing to him, begged leave to give 
a look to his church and convent. The 
friar courteoufly complied with my de- 
mand, and took me all over his and his 
brethren's habitation. Three of the altars 
in their church are worth feeing, and 
their facrifty is one of the fineft rooms in 
Alcala, curioufly embelliflbcd with gild- 
ing and pi^ures. While I employed my 
eyes in examining it, a lemonade with 

N 4 foraa 
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fome bifcuits was brought me by another 
friar; and as I was going to take my 
leave of them with thanks for their ci- 
vility, they both infifted upon their com-* 
ing to (how me the town. 

We pafled before the jefuits' church, 
which was already fliut. If the infide 
of it bears any proportion to the outfide, 
it muft be very finev Then we went to 
fee the Collegio Mayor de Santo Ideifonfo^ 
the grandeft edifice in Alcala, It con-^ 
fifts of three large court yards. The firft 
is the beft of the three, as it is furrounded 
by three high porticos, one over the 
other. There would be room enough in 
that college for four hundred ftudents if 
it was in good order :. but it is going to 
ruins, like that del Rey., fo that their 
number amounts to no more than fifteen 
or fixteen. They wear ample gowns and 
fquare caps, both the caps and gowns 
of a faffron colour. A knot pf them I 
faw earneftly engaged in difputation, 
and took notice that they made qfe of the 

Latin 
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Latin tongue inftead of the native, as 
they do likewife in moft of our Italian 
univerfities ; which is a bad pradiice in 
my opinion, as it accuftomg young men 
to fpeak Latin with too great a laxity, 
and unclaffically. 

The two friars and I, crofled the three 
court-yards, and paffed by another col- 
lege called de Santo Agujliiij which in 
a very little time will be nothing but a 
heap of rubbifli. Near it there is that of 
San Tiomafoj deferted likewife, and tum- 
bling to pieces, ^* In this college, as 
-** tradition informs us, was the great 
** cardinal Ximenes educated (faid one of 
^* the friars), and when he came to be 
^* archbifliQp of Toledo, this univerfity 
" flouriftied greatly under his powerful 
** protedion : but you fee in what a con- 
** dition a few ages have reduced it! 
** We had here ten thoufand ftudents in 
^* his time, and fcarce a hundred arc now 
<^ left. Long wars, ignorance,, and Sa- 
^* lamanca, have robbed this town of it^^ 
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^^ ftudcnts, and Madrid of our nobility 
«< and gentry; fo that Alcali, once th« 
*' moft glorious town in Caftile, is now 
" one of the poorcft in the kingdom !*' 

Thus difcourfing we went to the Col^ 
legio de Malaga^ formerly a larger edifice 
than even San Idelfonfo%. It contained 
once fqur or five court-yards with noble 
porticos round each ; but is now in the 
fame condition with thofe of San Tomajb 
and del Rey^ or worfe. The beft part of 
its walls is fallen into its cellars, and 
numberlefs fpiders form their webs in 
the clefts of the broken fteps of its prin- 
cipal ftair-cafe. In former times there 
has been room in it for about a thoufand 
iludents. Atprefent only one fmall cor-- 
Iter of it is inhabited by half a, dozen. 

I would fain have feen the reft of tl\e(b 
difmal colleges, efpecially that called the 
Irijh^ in which no body is admitted a 
ftudent, except he be a native of Ireland 
or Great Britain, and a catholic : but 
night came on ; fo that I was forced tt) 

part 
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part company with my kind condu^ors, 
and retire to the Pofada. The habit of 
ftudents in mofl univeriities is black; 
but in this each college is diflinguiOied 
by a particular colour. That of the Irifh 
is green, and their number has not 
amounted to a full dozen thefe many 
years, as the friars told me. They ge- 
nerally enter into orders when of a pro- 
per age, and then go back to their coun- 
try as mifHonaries, and there endeavour 
to make converts to the Roman church. 
Out of nineteen or twenty colleges in this 
univerfity, two thirds arc abfolutely un- 
habitable, and the other third in a mi* 
ferable plight. What a condition for a 
place that fo many men formerly ftrovc 
to render illuftrious by the cultivation 
of learning! The chief caufe of fo 
woeful a decline, I take to have been 
the want of a permanent income. That 
want rendered it dependant on the royal 
treafury, and the dcpendance proved fo 
precarious, that every college mpu 
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away by degrees, as the Kings of Spain 
happened to find that they wanted fol- 
diers rather than fcholars. 

Alcalaf called Cotnplutum by the Ro-» 
mans, did not in the fifteenth century 
reckon Icfs than fixty thpufand inhabi- 
tants, exclufive of the univerfity. At prc- 
fent it contains but between four and five 
thoufand, and very few amongft them that 
are opulent. For about twenty fhilhngs 
flerling, I am told that a man may rent 
one of the befl hovifes in the town. At a 
diftance it appears to great advantage 
being encpmpafled by a moorifti wall 
that abounds with turrets like Toledo^ an4 
piany other Spanifh towns. 
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LETTER LXil. 

ProduBions offome Spanijh provinces. The 

life of a muleteer. River Nares, Cloth 

manufaSlory at Guadalaxara, A French 

cook. Hermita in a valley with an in- 

fcription on it, &c. 

Torrixa, Od:, 15, 1760. 

THIS morning I got up long be- 
fore day- break, and walked alone 
to the Fenta de Meco, which is about a 
league from Alcala, mufing all the way 
on the hard fate of its univerfity . 

At that Venta I tarried about an hour, 
fitting on a tottering ftool by a fire with 
nine or ten muleteers, who had paflcd 
the night there, and were making ready 
for Madrid, whither amongft other things 
they carry Aragonian beef and veal. 

I found by the difcourfe of thefe peo- 
ple, that the veal and beef eaten in that 
capital, are chiefly gotten from Aragon ; 
the pork from Eflremadura ; the mutton 
and fowls from Toledo and Leon; the fea- 
fifli, legumes, and fruit from Valencia -, 



\ 
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ihc bread from Old Cajii/ei and the wine 
and cheefe from La Mancha. The 
greateft part of thcfe provifions being 
carried thither by means of mules, in- 
ceflant and long are the pfoceffions that 
one fees of thofe animals going backwards 
and forwards on every road round Ma- 
drid. 

Having warmed myfelf well, as the 
morning proved very cold, and fwal» 
lowed a couple of frefh eggs, I took my 
leave of the muleteers, and went to wait 
for my caleflcros at the Vent a de San JuatZj 
which is a league diftant from that of 
Meco. San Juans was alfo full of mule- 
teers bound to and from Madrid. The 
poor fellows live a very hard life, pacing 
after their beafts during the day, feeding 
upon almoft nothing elfe but chick-peas 
and falt-fifli three times in the four and 
twenty hours, and fleeping at night on 
the bare ground in the ftables by the fide 
of their mules, each man wrapp'd up in 
a Manta, or muU'- coverings with a pack- 
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faddle under his head by way of pillow. 
As far however as I have had oppo^tuni^ 
ties to mind them in this journey^ it 
would not be an eafy matter to find a 
more chearful fet of men than the Spa- 
nifli muleteers. They fcarcely ever ap- 
pear w«iry; and in fpight of their long 
walks during the day, they are always 
ready to fall a dancing wherever they 
meet with women at night> after having 
ftroaked and curried their beafts^ and 
given them their cevada, or portion of 
chopped Jiraw. Nor are they lefs good- 
humour'd on the road, bantering each 
other as far as their wits can go^ and ftill 
oftener finging in chorus 5 which con- 
tinual exercife renders their voices very 
flexible, fo that many of them pleafe thq 
car very well, and very few difguft it^ be 
their ikill in finging ever fo indifferent. 
They look in general very manly, being 
of a good flaturc, and perfedtly well 
limb'd, nor would a painter difdain to 
draw their brown faces, frequently adorn- 
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cd with black eye-brows, high nofes, and 
thick lips. I have feen them at their 
vidluals, and envied the good nefs of their 
flomachs, though far from M^anting one 
xnyfelf ever fince I entered Spain, except- 
ing only the week that I have pafled in 
Madrid. The greateft part of them drink 
at a meal more than I could in three days, 
nor have, they their borrachos ever empty; 
yet none of them ever gets drunk, ebriety 
being the vice that is moft detefted by 
the Spaniards, both high and low. 

About eight o'clock my calefleros 
overtook me, and we travelled three 
leagues further to Guadalaxara, a town 
that contains between fix and i^v^vi thou- 
fand inhabitants, as lam told. About 
half a mile before we reached it, we 
croffed the noify river Nares on a bridge 
of boats, becaufe that of ftone • which 
was over^ it, has been broken down this 
fortnight paft by a fudden cncreafe of the 
waters. 

.The 
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The inn at Guadalaxara is by mucll 
the beft that I have as yet feen in Spain. 
It is kept by a fat Fr6nchmafi, who, be- 
fides a foop arid fome fagoiifs, gave tne a 
brace of excellent partridges and a fpit- 
ful of fmall birds for dinner. While it 
was preparing, I went to fee the cloth- 
manufadlory. Which, next to that of Se- 
govia ^ is reckoned to be the gfeateft in 
the kingdom, I counted feventy-four* 
looms all in one. room on the ground- 
floor, and feveral more in other rooms 
above-flairs. The director of the ma- 
iiufadlory, a very civil Bifcayan, took 
me all about the place, explaining every 
thing that wanted explanation. He 
fhowed pie various fpecimens of the cloth, 
and afTured me, that about four thoufand 
pieces of it have been yearly made th«rc 
during thefe three years paft. No cloth 
is made there but what is fuperfine ; how- 
ever, as he faid himfelf, they do not yet 
make it fo tight and durable as the fuper- 
fine cloth of England, Their fcarlet is 

Vol. IIL O ^"^^ 
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the moft efteemed ; and the Bifcayan pre- 
tends that its colour is quite as vivid as 
that of the Gobelins. 

The houfe where this manufaiflure is, 
was formerly the pal*ace of a grandee, 
who fold it to the king. The court- 
yard of it is adorned with feveral pe- 
deftrian marble ftatucs, which will foon 
tumble from their pedeftals/ if nobody 
takes more care of them than the di« 
re<3:or does. The keeping up of this 
manufaftory cods his majefty feveral 
thoufand doubloons yearly^ that the cloth 
may be fold at a moderate price, which 
could not otherwife be done ; the expence 
of the workmen being now too great, as 
they are almoft all foreigners kept there 
by exorbitant pay. The dircftor is in 
hopes^ that in a few years many of the 
natives will learn the trade ; and then, 
fays he, the manufaftory will not de- 
pend entirely on the king's munificence,^ 
as it does at prefent. 

The 
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The French Pofadero told me at din- 
ner, that during the' three following 
days I (hould find no grapes on the road 
to fill my bafket as ufual : yet I had not 
gone a league in the afternoon, but 1 
found his information as falfe and ridi* 
culous, as it was ^unwelcome. Juft a 
league from GuBdalaxara there is "^ara^ 
iena^ a village that looks well at a di- 
ftance, the territory of which is all planted 
with vines. I did not go through the 
village, but left it on my right hand, and , 
about half a mile from it faw an Ermita 
{you know now what an Ermita is) that 
had this infcription in large letters pailed 
on the door : 

El illufirijjiino fenor don Juan Francifco 
Manrique de Lara, Bravo de Guzman y ObiJ^o 
dePlacencia, concede quarenta dias de indul- 
gencia a todas las perfonas que rezaren una 
falve delante de la imagen de nuejlrafenora de 
el Valky que fe venera en fu Ermita de la 
Valle de Taracena^ 

2 V». 
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In Englifh, ** T/ie mojl illujirious lord 
don John Francis Manrique de Lara^ 
Bravo de Guzman^ bijfoop of Placentia, 
^* grants forty days indulgence to every 
** body that jhall recite a {a) falve before 
** the image of our Lady of the Valley 9 
** which is venerated in her hermitage (or 
** chape I J in the Valley of ^arracena.'* 

You may poffibly think that this in- 
fcription is too unimportant to deferve 
copying and tranflating. But, befides 
that I muft now make the moft of every 
trifle, if I will fill my nightly letters, 
having no time to ftop for enquiries after 
mighty things, you muft likewife confi- 
der, that what appears a trifle to one, 
may not be thought fo by another. You 
will probably not be the only readers of 
my itinerary* If you like it, you will be 
glad to have it read by your friends. I 
fhall think of printing it myfelf, if I find 

(^) A Latin prayer to the Virgin Mary^ which 
begins^ Salve regina mater mifericordiae. 

it 
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it approved by many of them ; and who 
knows but amongft thofe that fliall read 
it, feveral may never have known what . 
they will learn from this infcription, that 
the bifliops of our church enjoy the pri- 
vilege of granting forty days indulgence to 
the reciters of a fahe before a madona ? 
But pray, brothers, what do you think the 
moft part of the Greek and Roman in- 
fcriptions, that fill fo many folios in every . 
antiquarian's library ? Unimportant trifles 

* 

like this, in my opinion : yet many of 
the moft learned men in all ages and 
countries have thought fit to. employ a 
confiderable part of their time in colledl* 
ing, explaining, and illuftrating them. 
My infcription compared to theirs, has, 
to be fur^, the great difadvantage of 
being a modern one; but ft ill, I muft 
ende^Lvour to preferve it, for the fake of 
many a fcholar, that ftiall come into the 
world two or three thoufand years hence; 
and who knows but foiiie future Gravius 
or Spanhe?nius may thank me for it, and 

O 3 -w&v 
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wifli that I had copied not only every in* 
icription on the doors of the Spanifh 
Ermitasj but even every bit of nonfenjfe 
vnrittert tvith chalk or charcoal on the 
walls of aH the Spianifli Veritas 'and Pofix-- 
das ? And here I muft apprize you, that 
few are the Pofadas and Vcntas which 
have not their walk covered with mottos, 
proverbs, fisntences, and ribaldry, both in 
pfofe and verfe. 

From the Ermita we went on iaiong 
the valley mentioned in it. The valley 
is a league in length, and about a mile 
broad. It lies between two mountains, 
whpfe difmal barrennefs contrafts very 
well with its pleafant fertility. On the 
right hand the ground is planted with 
vines, now loaded with grapes ; and on 
the left with olive-trees, intermixed with 
fycamores and fig-trees. At the end of 
the valley there is a fmall town, called 
Val de Nochest which, they fay, was 
the native place of Hernando Cortes, the 
renowned concjueror of Mc?^ico. Beyond 

Val 
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Val de Noches there is another valley near 
as long and broad as that of Taracena, 
and ftill more beautiful than that^ termi^ 
nated by a great number of kitchcn- 
gardens^ that furround this village of 
Torrixa ; at the entrance of which there 
is a Moorifh caftle, formerly a noble edi- 
fice, but now in a moft ruinous condi- 
tion. The Pofada here is ftill better than 
that at Guadalaxara ; I mean with regard 
to the building, and the rooms in it, 
which are pretty neat* The fupper that 
the Pofadera gave us, bears no propor- 
tion, in point of cookery, with the din- 
ner we had from the Frenchman ; but 
the woman fat down with me and Ba- 
tifte, which made the victuals more pa- 
latable, becaufe fhe is as great a beauty as 
the fair Catalina at Badajoz. 



O4 LET- 
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* L E T T J: R LXIII. 

^d dialogue between a traveller ahd an afs^ 
-. driver. I'he urbanity of a grandee. 
%h^ higheji top in Spain. Cheap rent of 

. houfei^ 

Alcolea del Pinaz> O^. 17, i76o> about noon^ 

AST night I flept at Alg6ra, an4 
would, as ufual, have written froni 
thence, had I found a tajble to write 
upon in that forry Vent a. But why do I 
give ' it the epithet of forry ? The 
marquis de Cajiromoxite, who is a grandee 
of the firft clafs, lodged there as well as 
myfelf ; and a place that affords a lodgr- 
irig to fuch a perfonage and his nu- 
merous retinue, ought not to be called 
a forry one. 

But let us proceed with our cuftom-r 
ary method, and tell the ftory of yefter- 
day and to-day with due regularity. 

Yefterday morning, fetting out by 
break of day, we wcnf to dine at Gra-^ 



I- 
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janejoy a fmall village abaut four leagues 
from Torrixa, and faw no kind of habita- 
tion during thofe four leagues, excepting 
another village called Triqueque^ which 
lies at fome diftance.from the main road. 
But fail you not to take notice here, that 
I am very pvmdual in.naming all the in- 
habited places I fee, and fet down their 
relative diftances with as much exadlncf^ 
$s travelling will permit, that I may en- 
able you to form fome fort of idea of the 
populoufnefs of the provinces I am crof* 

fing- 

We could have had no dinner at all at 
Qrajanejof had it not been for fome fowls 
ready roafted, that we got from the 
Frenchman at Guadalaxara. However^ 
we had a large fire, which was as necef- 
fary as the dinner, beqaufe the weather 
was very cold, though it had been infup^ 

portably hot only three days ago at Mai- 

« 

drid. The reafon of this difference is, 
that fince we left Alcald we have been 
going up the great mountains of Aragon. 
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The ambient element grows in a' msR<^ 
ner polder and colder at every ftep. From 

Grajanejo to the Fenta of AlgSra there are 
four kagiies, which I refolved to pace in 
the afternoon, in fpight of a frozen breeze 
that Wew from the north* \ Leaving 
therefore Batifle with the palefferos^ I 
entered an ample fbreft, chiefly compofed 
of thofe oaks, the acorns of which hiave 
a ifwcet tafte,*and I chewed many of them 
hj way of alleviating the tedioufnefs of 
my lonely walk. 

Journeying on in this manner I dver* 
took a fellow who drove fome ailes b- 
fore him, and joined company with hirri. 
Who are you, cavalier o, faid f , md whither 
are you going with thefe ajjes f 

*• Seizor cavafkror, faid he, I am A poor 
•* labourer, and Kve in the mountains of 
•• Burgos. I am going to vifit the mila- 
♦* grofa nueftra Senora del Pillar at Zara* 
♦* gozz^,andthefe ajfes belong to fome cavat- 
•' krosy v)ho were pleafed to give mefome^ 
•^ thing for my driving them a few leagues^* 

But^ 
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But, fahl I, wh is this miraculous Lady 
of the Pillar you go to pay a vijit t9 f I 
am aftrismger here, and never was^ in this 
country' before ; Jh I jhaU he obfiged to ym 
if you will inform me rf her. 

•' Our Lady of the- Pillar, anfwercd the 
^* man, is a famous image worjhrpped in a 
•'. great ehur^h at Zaragazza. Sfie is as 
•* much ijteemed throughout the world (en 
** todo el mundo wets the exprejiokj as 
*^ th$f(t of Guadeloupe and Monfcrrate, 
^* kecauje Jhe is qmte as miraculous as they^ 
^^ if not more.** 

And are you paid, faid I, for going to pay 
her a viftfefar as the mountains of Burgos 
to Zaragozza f 

Paid, fir, faid the fellow, quite fur- 
prized at my queftion. Paidi And 
** who fhould pay me for it? Nobody goes 
*^ to viftt a nuefira Senorafor pay** 

This is what I did not know, faid L 
Butfiili, what is your motive for going fo 
long a journey afoot, and not amply fup" 

plied with money, as you give fne req/hn to 
think 
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** I go» faid he, becaufe I made a vow 
" togoJ* 

Ifuppofe^ faid I, that you are a batches 
lovy and have nobody at home to mind^ Jince 
you chufe to fir oil Jo far. 
. ** Excufe me^ faid he ; but I have a 
^« Wife and three children.'* 

Fery well, {zid I *, I am glad to hear you 
have a family. But who takes care of them 
while you are upon this errand?* 

** Nuefira Sehora del Pilldr, faid he, 
" will take care of them; and fend them 
** fome elemofnita (f mall alms) to fupport 
** themf elves during my aifence.^' 

Some elcmofnitz, friend ! and have they 
nothing elfe to rely upon, but the alms that 
the holy Lady is to fend them ? 

** Nothing elfe, indeed, faid he; for we 
<« are very poor '* 

But pray, n^ good man ; wcmld it not 
have been better for you tafiay at home, and 
work for their bread and yours, rather than 
to abandon them to^the chance of an elemof- 
nita ? ^ 

'' Sir, 
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** Sir, faid he, 1 beg your, pardon for 
*' fayingi that you foreigners do not under- 



** fiand religion fo 'well as we. I have 
** heard it faid once by a reverend perfon, 
** that foreigners prefer their inter eji to 
** their religion ^ and that we prefer our re^ 
** ligion to our intereft^ IJhall never for ^ 
** get that faying. And muji I not think 
** of my religion before I think of my family, 
** being as I am, a chriftiano viejo ? MuJi 
•* we not accomplijh our vows when we 
** have made them V* 

The argument of my old chrijlian was 
too ftrong for me to reply. Therefore, 
putting fome quartillos into his hand, I 
wifhed him a good journey to his mila-^ 
grofa Senora, and fkckened my pace. 
The calefleros. overtook me, and we 
reached the Fentajnik as the fun was go- 
ing down. 

Sir, faid the Fentero, I am forry I have 
not the leaft room for you, as the whole 
houfe is taken up by a grandee, who is 
juft arrived. 
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This grandee was the inffrq[ui5 of 
Caftrommu^ s^f&Aj mentioned. He ig 
on his return from Venice, wheiie he 
hflss been ambafiador feme years. He 
travels wilh a confidcrable numbef- oi 
fervants, and fends a courier before, to 
be^eak the Ventas and the Pvfodas 
wherever he is to pafs a night. It was 
now too late for me to think of advanc- 
ing further to the next Pofada. What 
could I do in fw:h a fiti>atk>n ? I to6k 
my refolution in an inftant^ and anfwered 
^e VmttrOi that I would make ftift to 
flcep in the ft able on my ftraw bag, if it 
wa=s not poffible to get a room. 

While I was talking with the man, 
the marquis came to the door, and, gueft 
ing at the fabjeft of our difconrfe, ap» 
proached me courteoufly, and afked me 
what couutryman I was. I told him mf 
country, together with my prefent dif- 
trefs. We muft manage better, fiiid he 
to the V^enferOj than to fend this gentle- 
man to fleep in the ftable. Let me fee, 
4 Pedrillo 
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PedrUh (fpeakifig to one of hts men) 
what room have you got ? That .next 
your excellency, faid Pedrilh. Well, my 
lad, (replied his excellency) thou mafi: 
have padence for one nighty and accom*- 
modate this ftranger with thy room, I 
flxall take care of myfelf, faid PedrUIo vbl 
very good humour, and there is room 
enough in the ftable. 

My lodging being thus luckily fettled, 
I entered the Venta with the marquis, 
politely forced me to fit with him 
kitchen fire-fide, together with 
cP c>i . itnts and fcveral muletteers, and 

V, ihfifted upon my partaking of his flipper, 

which was dreffing at that fame fire. It 
was fet before us two hours after, and 
proved as fumptuous as any that was ever 
eaten in fo poor a place. You may well 

■i 

think that we werer not wanting in chit** 
chat during the time* We talked of 
Venice, Madrid, and London, till mid« 
night, and he feemedas much pleafed with 
my loquacity, as I was pleafed with his 
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afFability. Had he been fo referved and 
proud as the Spanifh nobility are con* 
ftantly reprefented in French romances 
and Italian farces> I fhould have paiTed 
but a very indifferent night by fome 
mule, horfe, or afs. In our long conver- 
fation we lamented the narrownefs, in« 
convenience, and wretchednefs of the 
Spanifh Ventas and Pofada^ : but he in- 
formed me, that a fcheme had been 
thought on in Madrid, to render thofe on 
the principal roads better, by inviting 
ftrangers to keep .them. How this will 
be contrived I don't know : but it will 
certainly not be an eafy matter to have 
good inns in a country fo little vifited by 
travellers as this is. 

As foon as I got up this morning, I bid 
Batifte to make amends to honeft Pedrillo 
for the trouble I had caufed him ; but 
Pedrillo has a foul, and defired Batifte to 
keep for himfelf what I intended for 
him. 
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^ I muft not forget to fay» that hfl night 
I faw a Moori(h caftle, built on the top of 
a hill, not far from the venta of AlgirOd » 
There is never an end of Moorifli caftles 
in this region ; but I could fpare no * 
time to go and give a look to the ruins of: 
that, as the days are fhortening apace^ 
and vre muft now travel fomewhat fafter 
than ufual, that we may not reach the 
pofadas too late at night. 

It is now near noon, and we have alr« 
ready gone four leagues. About an hour 
ago we mounted a rugged fteep, where 
my chaife was feveral tirne^ in danger of 
being overturned^ and came to this mi** 
ferable village of Alcolea, which the 
Spaniards believe to be the highell place 
in this kingdom. They affirm, that the 
highefl: top in the Pixeneans is a mile 
lower than this, and I am almoft difpofed 
to believe them, when I confider that we 
have been infenfibly afcending thefe three 
days, and during no lefs than four and 
twenty leagues. 

Vol. Ill: P A 
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A Postscript from Maranchan^t night. 
Coming down a ftcep and broken road, 
from AkoUa^ we reached this, place at 
fun-fet. The pofada, where we intend-^ 
cd to alight, was fa crowded with mulet«^ ^ 
teers and other people^, that the landlord, 
had no room to fpare us : but, aa this ir 
a village, an^ not a venta, it was not dxi^ 
fieult to find a lodging in^ a peafant's^ 
Iioufe. A large number of women of all 
ages, environed me as I alighted^ want* 
ing me ta buy brca,d, fowls, pigeons^, 
game, eggs, and other eatables, of which 
each of them had her bafket full. The. 
houfe, in which I have taken up VRif^ 
quarters for the night, i« perhaps the beJ^: 
edifice in the place, as it confifts of feven- 
fboms J for which the landlord tells me> 
that he pays but four fejhs duros rent^ 
fomething lefs than twenty JhtlUngs a year*^ 
At this rate, faid I to myfelf, I fliould be 
but a very poor lbrd> if I was the hrd of- 
Ma)rancho7t. The village confifts of aboufr 
two hundred houfes, and he would be* 

but 
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but irtdiffereririy rich that, wis the pro* 
prietof of them all.^ Cdnfider. then howv 
poor the occupiers of thfefdhoufes muft be> 
thegreateft part-of whom are not even ma- 
fiers of thftt, in which each of them liveSi* 
Yet thefe people look mUch better thait 
the inhabitants of dl the villages I left be-' 
hind me : the women efpeciallyj appfeSif 
Very clean. They tie their trefifes with 
iilk ribbonds, have filver rings to thexf 
cars, and filver croffes to their neclis. 
Their chief trade confifts in bringing apj 
fowls and pigeons, and there is not a mu-^ 
letteer or caleffera that comes this wayj^ 
but makes an ample provifion of them^ 
to fell them- again in the neighbouring 
towns. Thefe women are very happy 
when they can fell a couple of large fowls 
to a traveller for three-pence Englifb^ and 
a dozen of eggs for a penny : I have had 
a fupper to-night that would have fuffi- 
ced fix people, andmy bed, as well as Ba- 
tifte's, are (exclufive of Madrid) the foft- 
eft and beft that we have as yet had fince 

P 2 ^^ 
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wc left Lifton : yet the whole reckoxi^- 
ing amounts not to a (hilling. I was told 
in Madrid, that the duke of Medina Cell 
is proprietor of near four hundred villages 
in Old Caftile. If this is true, they muft 
>e much worfe than Maranchon^ as his in* 
come amounts only to fixty thoufand 
pounds fterling, two-thirds of which arife 
from lands, mills, and other tenen)ents 
in other parts of Spain. Was he poffef- 
fcd of as many villages within two hun- 
dred miles round London, he would un- 
doubtedly be richer than all his brother 
grandees put together; fuch is the dif- 
ference between a country that is com- 
mercial, and one that is not. 



LET- 
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LETTER LXI. 



) 



Good accounts not to be written fromffnall 
f laces. Indufirious country - womtni 
Some extempore Jinging. No fuch thing 
among the Arabs. 

Tort^era, Oa;i2, jjfo., 

TH E ftory of this day is fo very: 
fhorty that it might be^ dlfpatche^ 
in half a dozen lines^ if I had a mind to 
it ; but the habit of icribbling at night is 
now become fo ftrong, that I mufl: be at 
it, whether I have a fubjecfl or not, and 
muft tell not only what I have heard or 
feen during the day, but even fome part 
of what I have thought : bear it there- 
fore with patience, brothers, ftiould any 
of my future letters prove too fcanty of 
materials, or fhould words in a good mea^ 
fure fupply the place of fadts. You 
would be unreafonable to expedl frpm 
ventas, villages, and petty towns, fuch acr 

P 3 counts 
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counts as thofe I have penned from Ma*» 
drid, ^ -^ 

The further I advance iata Aragon, 
the better I j&nd the inhabitants in many 
i^efpedts. Frpm Alcala to this place I 
have not yet feen one .of thpfe diiguftful 
female beggars, who go aboqt Eftrcma^ 
dura with an image in their hands, and 
fprce you to Kifs i< whetheir you like it 
<yr hot, Many'werc the w6m^n who en-^ 
circled my chtiift to-duy at Barbazil^ 
Wrra Mtllina, and * Concha \ but, inftead 
ef begging, thty offered to fell us bafkets 
of fowls, pigeons, partridges, thrufhes, 
eggs, cabbages,* briions, garlick, honey, 
grapes, and Othefr^ eatables. The bafkets 
they held hihging on their left arms, 
that they migHt^employ their hands in 
fpinning, which "they continued to do 
even while they were talking, as if afraid 
of lofing time. I never faw a fet of 
country-women that I liked better. 
Mod of them were habited in coarfc 

woollen 
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iwroollcn ftaH^ bmt both old and yoiihg 
looked very neat. The old wore monte'^ 
ras, or woollen caps ; but the young had 
their heads bare. They tie their hair dri 
the higheft part of the head, and let it 
fall down their backs, divided in twd 
trefles. Many had filver buckles td 
their ihoes, befides their filver ear- rings 
and neck-croffes. I complimented twd 
or three of the prcttieft, on their beauty 
and their neatnefs, and my notice was re^ 
ceived with a curtefy and a fmile. 

We dined at Terra MoHna^ and came 
to pafs the night in this village of Tor^ 
tuera which deferves the appellation of & 
market town. A« I alighted, I heard 
Guittarifts playing as they were going 
along the ftreet followed by a croud. 
Impelled by my ufual curiofity, I joined 
that croud, and flopped with them under 
the window of a muchacha tniiy guafaj as 
I underftood upon enquiry. The twd 
fellows, who drew us after them, begart 
to fing extempore, the praifes of the 
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hanJfomf maiden f and faid fo much of her 
beauty and virtue, that they could not fay 
more if ihe had been a compofition be^ 
tween Venus and SaniSta Thcrefa. Yet 
their exaggerations had not force enough 
to induce her to come to the window, be- 
caufc fhe was not at home, as one of the 
by-ftanders humoroufly obferved. How-- 
ever, they went on very brifkly for an 
))0ur, finging alternately a Seguedilla each, 
iheerilig at each other fometimesj that 
is, when the a^onance or the rhyme hap-^ 
pen?d to be lame, or the verfes fomewhat 
ihorter or longer than the metre allowed^ 
whi^h raifed feveral laughs. 

I capnot indeed fay much in favour of 
the yerfificjatiQn of the two bards, nor did 
\ ^xped: many pocti<jal images frpm ruf- 
ticjcs, who probably cannot r?ad, Yet 
tberc was 2^ warmth of fentiment and ra-r 
pidity of. expreffipn in alinoft every Se^ 
guedillay that gave me reafon to be fuf-r 
IjcieiTtly aflopifhed at their powers, 



I 
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I own, brothers, that I am not i litde 
proud when I think I am probably the 
firft traveller who took notice of this 
peculiarity of extempore-finging in thefc 
regions. Whether the Greeks and Ro- 
pians fung thus, or not, I have not eru- 
dition enough to afceftain. But there is 
a paiTage in Homer, and, one in 
Virgil, that lead us to think their re- 
fpe<9ivc countrymen were not perfedj: 
ftrangers to this cuftom. Homer intro* 
duces the poet Phemias to fing extern* 
pore at the table of Penelope's fuitors ; 
and though the verfes fung by Phemias 
are compofcd by Homer, yet Homer 
would not (I think) have produced aa 
. extempore-finger in the Odyfley, if the 
cuftoro pf unpremeditated finging had 
not been pra(Slif(?d in Greece. Then 
Virgil gives us the dialogue of two 
fliepherds : 

Arcades ambof 

Et cant are pares ^ G? rejpondere parati j 
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0nd iheir being both ready to an/wer, in- 
dicates, or fecms to indicate, that the 
pra^ice of finging extempore was not 
unknown to the ancient Romans. 

Whether we can infer from thefe two 
parages, that the Romans and Greeks 
were addicted to this pleafing exercife of 
the mental powers, I dare not take upon 
ine to decide ; but it is fure, that neither 
the French nor the Englifli (the two 
moft poliflied nations of the age) have 
this practice ; and I do not recolleft any 
account of any other people, ancient or 
modern, that had it. Yet it cannot be 
prefumed that the Spaniih and Italian 
are the two only nations endowed with 
imaginations fofHciently fiery, as to pof* 
lefs this gift cxclufively of all other na- 
tions. There are, poffibly, many more 
that do, or have done the fame; but 
which they are, or were, we know not ; 
or, to fpeak more properly, I know not. 
I only know that I read the article 
through in Cafiris^ Catalogue of the 

Arabic 
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Arabic Poets; but could find' neither 
trace nor hint that the Arabs had this 
pra£lice> though the Arabs feeni to have 
been as poetical a breed as ever exifted. 

It is needlefs to tell you, that after 
fupper we have had ap hour of dancing. 
J forbear to tell you this whenever it hap* 
pens, merely to avpid repetition. 



LETTER LXV, 

Jiiany ruimd ca/ties, and why. A French 
Pilgrim. Abjurd wajle cf wax. A 
S^anijh Eunuch^ 

Daroca, 0£^. i9> 1760. 

AT the diftance of a league from 
Tortuera^ we crofled this morn- 
ing a village called Embid^ where I took 
notice of a caftle in ruins on a neigh- 
bouring hill. The Spanifh vulgar be- 
ftow the appellation of Moorijh to every 
ruined caftle in the kingdom : but the 
empire of the Morifcos was not of long 
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duration, cither in Aragon or CataloniaA; 
therefore, it is not eafily to be fuppofed, 
that they could or would ereft fuch a 
iiumber of large buildings, as is to be 
iccn throughout thefe two provinces. 
Then many of the ruins themfelves be-^ 
tray a tafte of architedure much unlike 
jthat of the Morifcos \ therefore it is not 
improbable but that the greateft part of 
thofe caftles were nothing more than the 
houfes belonging to the ancient nobility 
and richer gentry, who formerly did not 
life to live conflantly in great towns, as it 
is the univcrfal cuftom at this prefent 
time. 

From Embid to UfSd^ where we dined, 
there are three leagues. The interqie- 
diate country looks extremely fertile, and 
is full of trees of various kinds. 

Mere chance apprifed me to-day that 
the Spaniards do not eat meagre on Sa- 
turdays, as we do in Italy, though the re- 
ligion of both countries is the fame. I 
do not know the reafon of this differ- 
ence J 
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cnce ; but fuppofe that it is caufed by 
the fcarcity of fiih in the inner provinces 
of this kingdom, too diftant from the fca, 
and not abounding in rivers. I wonder 
, I did not take notice of this peculiarity 
during my ftay in Madrid. I fee by this 
overfight that I am guilty of inattention, 
as well as all other travellers. 

Strolling about the town of UJed while 
dinner was preparing, I met with a 
Frenchman in the habit of a pilgrim, 
and aiked him to dine. He accepted of 
the invitation, and gave me an account 
of his long rambles through Spain and 
Italy. Being crofled in love by his fa-» 
ther, an apothecary at Bourdeaux, he ran 
away from home, and has led a moft er- 
ratic life thcfe five or fix years, fcarcely 
ever flaying a whole day in one place. 
Not being aware that he was talking to. 
an Italian, he gave me but a very indif- 
ferent account of the charity of our 
friars, to whom pilgrims have a pre- 
fcriptive right to apply for food whei^ 
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prefled by hunger* Our Italian pilgrim»| 
in his opinioHi are likewife a hatefo) 
race ; and he affured me^ from his owm 
repeated experi«nce> that nine in ten are 
jnere vagabonds and thieves ; which is 
not the cafe with thofe in Spain, where 
people of fome confideration, and fome« 
times gentlemen, undertake to go a pil* 
drimage to Loretto and Rome, impelled 
by motives of devotion. 

As he is but a young man, I endea* 
foiired to perfuade him to return to his 
fylJMf, and procure a pardon for his de-* 
ftrti(m» which may probably be eafily 
obtained after fa long an abfence; but 
lie is abfblutely refolved to go on in his 
pffcfcnt way of life, and walk from £uic- 
fluaiy to fan^ary for ever^ without ever 
going, out of this kingdom^ where alms 
igt mdom denied to pilgrims at convents 
and by the country people. You have 
hetird diat Spain is not wanting in fanc^ 
til«rie9> and he has vifited them all feveral 
^jglg^ already. He t(dd bxc a great many 
4 things 
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things of San Togo de Com^ofiiUa in Ga-< 
Kcia, ahd of Nueftra Senora de Monferrati 
in Catalonia, that would be worth re« 
lating ; but I apprehend that hi« ac«- 
counts are inaccurate, and I will not 
enter into long details upon the bate 
word of a ftroller, of whom I know no- 
thing* As he feemed to have fbme fort 
of fchool-education, I advifed him ta 
keep an account of his rambles, and was 
going to give him fuch diredtions as £ 
think proper on fuch a fubjedt; but he 
haa now been fo long without handling a 
pen, that he cannot ufe it with facility f 
and \ doa't queftion but he will foon lo^ 
the powjcr of writing, having been very 
ilow in writing a fentence with my' 
pencil. I would give much for an ex- 
ad: journal of fuch a rambler ; and; am^ 
fure it would prove very entertaining, 
was it done with any degree of ikilL He. 
travels on leifurely, begging his way, 
and relying intirdy upon the chance of 
people's charity. But fince an alms is 
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that the number of pilgrims is not 
gpeirter^- this being the only one that I 
haVt as yet feen in Spain. 

A league on this fide UffJ we croiTed: 
a village' called Sj^^, which» like Em^ 
iHp has a ruined caftle on a neighbour-*^ 
ing eminence. Going flill onwards an*^ 
otiier league, we found ourfelves on the 
fummit of a mountain, where we had 
fiAut before us a wide profpedt of- a 
great number of barren hil}s> gradually 
rifing one behind another. There I. 
alighted^ and, quitting my calefleros, and 
the great road, walked along a ihor tend- 
ing path to the town of Daroca^ which 
lies at bottom of a moft beautiful val- 
ley.- A fmall river that runs by it, ferti- 
lizes it greatly, and renders it a delight- 
ful fpot. The landfcape round th&town 
is pleafingly diverfified by rocky clifiFs, 
fome of which are very high. Zuccarelli's 
fanciful pencil never drew any thing fu- 

^ perior 
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perior to the roihantia environs of 
Daroca, 

Having waited half an hour at the 
pofada for the arrival of my people, and 
ordered fupper, I went to fee the town^ 
which is but little, yet not ill built. I 
entered a church, in which a benediction 
was juft going to be given. Its princi- 
pal altar was lighted with at leaft three 
hundred tapers ; and a numerous band of 
muficians from the organ-place filled the 
air with harmony, both vocal and inftru- 
mentaL I fee that the Spaniards are no 
better oeconoQiifts than the Italians^ in: 
the article of illuminations in churches. 
Like us, they wafte more wax in them 
than the country can afford i fo that, like 
us, they are obliged to procure a good deal 
from foreign parts. I have long won- 
dered at our Italian governments, that 
. never would fupprefs, or at leaft reftrain 
this idle expence of ours. But this is 
not the only inftance of abfurd adn^ini- 
ftration amongft us and the Spaniards. 

Vol. III. Q^ ^V 
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At the above benediftion I heard an 
eunuch fing, and afked a by-ftandcr 
whether he was an Italian or a Spaniard. 
Arragonis comoyo (anArragonian like my ^ 
felfj was the laconick anfwer. But, pray 
replied I, have yoii alfo the hzndfomc 
cuftom here that they have in Italy, of 
mutilating children to make mufieians ? 
We have no fuch cuftom, anfwercd 
the man. This finger, they fay^ was a 
poor boy that fufFered caftration in zvt 
hofpital at Zaragozza in confequence of 
fome diftemper : This gave him his fine 
voice, and his voice obtained him patrons ; 
and as he has turned prieft^ our bifliop 
has procured him a good chaplainfhip in- 
this town. He is a Ltcsnciado, and con- 
defcends fometimes to fing in churchca- 
on feftival-days. 
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LETTER LXVJ. . 

pa^hrt ioWtrj . ^fubs t'ha^ fer-oefif fuel. 

''"A F'ochdrt. A lonely pldce. 'Engltfb 
and Spanijfh dogs. A flani of thyme 
pJudked up\ and why. Don Diego and 
Ms' lit fie ddughier. G^arriacHe, an ex^ 
celfent wtne. 

Longares, 06b. zo, lySo. 

jT Begin to be afhamcd of the repeti- 
X tion ; yet I cannot help faying, that 
clofe to the village of Retafcon^ and a 
league from the town of Daroca^ there 
is on an eminence a cajlillo morifco ; that 
is, another caftle gone entirely to ruins. 
During that league and the two fol- 
lowing* to a knot of poor houfes called 
Maindr^ the more you advance, ; the 
more barren the land appears : but from 
Maindr to the venta de San Martin (ano- 
ther league) the country is quite a dcfart 
that produces nothing, except rofemary, 
fpikc, thyme, and other fuch flirubs, 

0^2 which 
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which ferve the inhabitants inftead ot 
fuel. 

Having fet out this morning three 
hours before my calcfleros, I reached 
that venta a-foot. There I (hould haye 
been glad to find a bed to throw myfelf 
on for a couple of hours : but the houfe 
is fmalli and every room in it had been 
taken up by a gentleman called Dan 
Diego Martinez, who with his lady and 
fervants had reached the place an hour 
before me in a coach and fix mules. 

Befides re{l» I wanted likewife food. 
By good luck the man of the venta had 
his poch&o ready ; that is^ a mefs of 
garvanzos f chick-peas J boiled to a pap 
in oil, and feafoned with garlicky onions, 
and pepper^ befides an ample di£h of 
falt-fiih alfo fried in oil, as butter can- 
not be the produce of this gravelly foil. 
I fell to with the ventero and his family, 
and never eat with a keener appetite, 
having walked full fixteen miles in lefs 
thtti five hours. In London I (hould 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely have fuffered my dog to eat of 
fuch a dinner ; but in fuch a place as 
the veata de San Martin^ a nian muft not 
be too delicate ; befides that a walk of 
iijcteen miles in a cool morning, will 
make one think that any food has an 
admirable relifti. However, to make 
amends for the ftrange vidtualsj the ven-- 
terds wife produced zpiel^ ox Jkin-bag^ 
full of a moft excellent Carinena^vrinc, 
and I fucked out at the cock fo often 
and fo kindly, that my fpirits were en- 
tirely recruited, and my wearinefs forgot 
in half an hour. 

Having thus dined, I went out of the 
venfa, which lies at the foot of a ftony 
hill. The afcent of it, meafured by the 
eye, may be about half a mile. A fit of 
curiofity fcized me to know how the 
country looked from the fummit of that 
hill ; and without lofing a moment in 
deliberation I went up the afcent, which 
proved ftepeer than I thought it at a dif« 
tancc, and pretty fatiguing, becaufe of 
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the loofcnefs and fmallnefs of the ^oaes 
on which I walked : yet I did not turn 
back, and in about half an hour I was 
where I wanted to be ; that is, on its 
higheft part, from which I could ice 
nothing but other fmall hills, lying one 
behind the other, all barren, all defo- 
late, all filent. No houfe, no habitation 
could I difcover from thence, except the 
venta beneath. Nothing biit an ex« 
panded wildernefs as far as the eye could 
reach. The ground on that fummit pro- 
duces abfolutely nothing but thyme, 
that perhaps no body ever thought of 
touching for centuries paft. I plucked 
up a ftalk of it, near as big as my wrift, 
and put it in my pocket, with an in- 
tention I fhall tell you by and by. 

While I was going up that hill, I 
fpy*d a large flock of (hcep at fome dif- 
tance, and changing my direction, went 
towards it, having a mind to alk the 
fhepherds fome few queftions : but one 
of them cried out to me not to approach^ 

becaufe 
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bccaufe .his ferros were ;/wAj>^ that vi^ 
his do^s were wicked^ I obey'd .his cops* 
inand^ and continued to go upwards. 
The Engliih value themfelves upon the 
ferocity iof their dogs^ that never will 
let go their hold when they have onoe 
faAened their teeth in live fle£b» were 
you to cut them limb by limb. Y^t iio 
Englifh dog would be an overmatch for 
one of thofe that guard the Spani£h fliej^pj 
9S they are io fierce^ that they will ^n^t 
only, face in iingle combat the biggeft 
wolves of the Pireneans^ . but flranglft 
them in a moment^ being both flrong 
and nimble. I am told that they will let 
alone any paiTenger that comes a head of 
their flocks^ but will attack thofe that 
reach them from behind, if the ihep- 
herds are not ready to interpofe* 

The reafon I had for wifhing to talk 
to fome of thofe fhepherds, was to.aik 
fome queftions about their fheep^ and 
the long walks they take with them : 
but they feemed in hafte tp crofs the 

0^4 defart^ 
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defartf as iheep do not cat thyoic; ^d 
nothing clfe is there for them to eat. ^ I 
have heafd that the Spaniih (hepherds 
lead thdr flocks from province to pro- 
vince, ftopjHng to feed whetcver they 
meet with proper pafture as- they go 
along; nor can they be hindered' by any 
proprietor of land from fo doings pro- 
vided they pay him a certain price that 
the law has fixed. Some particularities 
of thofe iheep-walks I wanted to learn 
from, the (hepherds, and their manner of 
difpofing of their wool, its price, chief 
markets, and fo forth : but, as I faid, 
they were in motion, and their dogs 
hindered my approach. 

Continuing my progrefs upwards, and 
reaching the top of the hill, I advanced 
a little on a narrow flat that i^ there, 
looked round, plucked up the mentioned 
plant, and looked round again and again 
on every fide. After having thus confi- 
dcrcd the awfulnefs of the folitary wil- 
dernefs, I fat myfelf down on a ftone^ 

and 
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and feid to myfelf : ** What a jplafcefor 
•* medhatidn is here, iii' the liiidft c^tfiis 
*« eternal abode of filctice ! 'here i* ttb 
*' maii, no bcaft, ho bird> ■ nothing "^Co 
^* make the leaft noife. Let ine fiiilt 
•* into fome reverie, and try how far niy 
•' undifhirbed thoughts will go/* -' ^^ 
laying this I leaned my head 'tipoh 
my hands, and fell a-*thinking. - Abdirt 
what ? A plague upon my foblifh iihagi<^ 
nation, that would offer nothing' fb' ikt 
but the black-eyed Paolita of Btiifd^. 
I wonder how fhe entered my thoughts 
fb unfeafonably ! was there nothing elfe 
to think on, but a girl, whom I fhall 
probably fee no more ? could I n6t think 
of the earthquake of Lifbon, of the 
ruins of the univerfity at Alcalde of the 
king of Spain, or fome other grea;t 
thing? no ! Paolita got in oh a fiiddeh, 
I know not how ; and if Was not poffi* 
ble to drive her out. The more I fti^ug* 
gled to get rid of her, the more Qit 
cngrofled my thoughts; and no other 



linage fipvili I fubftitpte in tjic plft«c. 
Her i4>ft»!»py in keeping thw pq^fefljon 
<)^ fl»y. mind, made me at laft ^ q^ite 
Wg^5 fp tbflt I flood M^ftily upon piy 
legs, took to my b^e^ls, and t^ back to 
ikfi vept/t, at whiph qiy cgleflerq^ ^oon 
arrived. 

Re-totering the n)ent^, I recoUedtefd the 
plant of thym^ I had in my pocket y and 
taking it out, and wrapping it up in a 
white papert yvrote thefc words upon it 
by way of 

Memorandum. 

On the 2oth of OBober^ 1760* 
yXff plant of thyme was plucked up on 
thefttmmit' of a barren hill in the kingdom 
(f Aragon^ not far from the Vent a de San 
Martin^ by a Pfeudo-botaniji of Turin, 
with an intention to make a prefent of it to 
the arch- hot anijl John Marsili, a pro^ 
fejjbr in the univerfty of Padua. 

r 

I do not doubt but my friend Marjili 
will be pleafed with my prefent> and 

^ive 
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give it a place in his hortiis Jiccus^ as a 
thicker plant of thyme I am pretty fare 
never grew in his garden. I hope he 
will give me a couple of pine-apples in 
return, and think it a bargain. 

Having written my infcription, I faVv 
Don Diego handing his lady down the 
flairs, preceded by a woman with his 
little daughter, a very pretty girl about 
fix years old. 

What is your name, my fweet angel, 
faid I. 

My name is Peptna Martinez, anfwered 
the little thing, and dropped me one of 
her bcft curtefies. 

You are fo pretty, faid I, that I muft 
give you a kifs, if you pleafe : and lift- 
ing her up in my arms, carried her to 
the coach that waited, and placed her in 

it. Don Diego and his lady thanked me 
for it, got into the coach, the poftil- 
lions trotted away, and I went to fleep 
an hour, while my mules were refrefli- 

ing. 
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Ing, and my caleiXeros eat their din^^r 
with Batifte. , 

.At one in the afternoon I got into the 
c^iatfe^ and went on. During a league 
the defart. continued; but going down 
a. woody hill, the afped of the country 
changed quite for the better. Aboi^t 
two leagues from the venta we crofled 
the village of Carinena, flopping only a 
few minutes to fill our borracho with a 
wine called garnache^ which is the very 
beii:, I have as yet drank in Spain. The 
Cape of Good Hope has fcarcely any better. 
I wonder Carihenas is fo little known in 
the world : but the fmall territory that 
produces it, is too far inland; fo that 
it is drank by the inhabitants and by the 
happy calefleros, muleteers, and few 
travellers that happen to pafs thither. 

As the fun was fetting, we came to 
this Longdresj and luckily happened to 
alight at the fame pofada where Don 
Diego Martinez had put up. He fpy'd 
me from the window as I alighted. 
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came down to me, was glad to fee me 
again, and rejoiced to hear I was going 
to Barcelona. We fhall, faid he, go a 
part of the way together, to the great 
joy of Fepina who cannot ceafe talking of 
the notice you took of her. See, faid 
I to myfelf^ fee what it is to be pleaied 
with folks! they are prefently pleaied 
with you ! 

Don Diego told me, that he was for 
Cerueraf a town in Catalonia, the^ king 
having made him corregidor there. While 
thus talking, we faw a proceflion pafs in 
the ftreet, followed it, joined with them 
to fing Paters and Aves^ and entered a 
church with them. As I advanced to the 
bafon in order to give holy water to the 
corregidor, a clown that flood by, dip- 
ping his fingers into the water> fprinkled 
with a fillip fome of it, firfl in one of 
my eyes^ then in the other. An odd 
ceremony, thought I, and not unlike 
that of the Irifh porters in London, 
who, w|[ien the mafs is over^ tbrowithe 
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koly yffdtct hy fiandfulls on fhe com- 
p&tfy tatid flsiH ^uf cloathes when it 
hzppch^ to ht fovth 

The fitaiiies and bcncdi<ft'ian bdittg 
tAdtd, Don DUe^a and I catne otit of the 

« 

c'hurcb^ took a ramble about the town 3 
idktn ifehirned to the Pa/kda, Where hd 
ibfided upon- my fharing liis fupper with 
himfelf and his lady. She is a grave 
ibatron about forfy^ and has been a 
CMtartfla to our duchefs of Savoy. Fe- 
fSia had juft beefi put to bed' before we 
cimc in. We talked of the Duquefa 
AfoHta during fupper, and parted com- 
pany about eleven, they to their bed, 
and i' to my quill. 



LET- 
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LETTER LXVIL 

Sheep-waiks in Spairs A vulgar error m 
piedmont about mutton^ Don Diega\ 
manner of travelling. Simplicity of the 

few inhabitants at Maria* A new ac? 
quaint ance from Siguenza. A monarch s 

fuppofed fchemes. tdlenefs of people^ s 
hopes under a new reign. A gate miffed^ 
l!wo cathedrals in a town^ T'he ugly 
adventures of Antonio Perez. Obfer^ 
vations on imperfeSt rhyming. 

I Told you Ae rcafoii th« checked" my 
curiofity, and kept me ycfterday froiii 
approaching a flock of fheep. 

Walking out of Longdres this morn- 
ing by break of day, I met with another 
fuch flock, and prefently entered into 
difcourfe with one of the fhepherds that 
tended it, but could not learn much of 
him, as the diredion of their journey 
,was juft oppofite to mine. I had only 

6 xv\x\& 
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time to be told, that " they are upon 
•' their march from the hilly country 
^' round L6rida in Catalonia to the 
*« plains of Andalufia, where they are to 
winter. That they go this long jour- 
ney backwards and forwards every 
year, at the rate of two, three, and 
•• even four leagues a day, lx>th men 
•* and fheep lying every night in the 
•* open air, except the weather is very 
^' bad; for in that cafe the men will 
" form to themfelves a hut of branches^ 
•* if there are any at hand. That, were 
•* the flieep to be kept conftantly at home, 
«' and under fhelter every night, as it is 
** the cafe with thofe they call ovejas 
** cajiras (home-bred jheepy) their wopl 
<* woul^ grow coarfe, and the , flocks 
** endangered by the rot, which is only 
** avoided by frequent change of cli- 
mate, and keeping in the open air» 
That the fheep in Aragon and Anda- 
«' lufia, one with another, will com- 
*' monly.fell to the butcher for about 

** twenty 









** twenty four reals a piece, and that the 
*' flieerings of three iheep, when found 
** and full grown> do generally yield 
an drfoba of wool ; that is^ five and 
twenty f bunds weighty before It 18 
** cleaned, which dimihiflies by half 
** when purified arid rendered fit for 
** fale. That fheep will feed on nothing 
but tender grafs, and never touch 
rofemary, thyme, fage, lavender, and 
other fuch plants, except when hardly 
preflfed by hunger i but that they 
would foon perifh, were they to live 
but three or four days upon fuch an 
improper food/* 
This laft article being true, ks I be* 
lievc it is, the contrary opinion that pre-* 
vails univerfally amongft us with regard 
to the fheep in Savoy arid Switzerland^ 
becomes a mere vulgar error. You krioiiv 
that wch attribute in Piedmont the gcJod 
flavour of the Savoyard and Swifs mutton 
to the (heep feeding upon odoriferous 
plants 5 but the (heep in thofc countries 
Vol. III. R c^^xa^V 
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cannot be of a different nature from tbefe 
" of Spain, and feed upon what is loal^ied 
by the Spanish iheep. 

The beauty of thofe animals is really 
greater here than either in our country or 
in England* I mean with regard to their 
fleece, which in Spain fhines with a luftre 
fcarcely inferior to that of iilk. But here 
the (heep are qot fo large as in England, 
nor is their wool fo long and bufhy. 

Like all men that have read much 

poetry in the prime of age, I have once 

entertained very high notions of paftoral 

happinefs; nor have I forgot the time 

when I was tempted to run away from 

home, and go to turn (hepherd in the 

Alps. Thofe notions, iirdeed, have now 

been long effaced : yet I think I could 

willingly take a trip to Andaluiia with 

the (hepherds of to-day, was it not for 

that ugly circumftance of lying in an 

open field at night, and feldom under 

ihclter. A twelvemonth of fuch a life 

wwild othcrwife prove pleafing enough 

A in 
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til toy Dpittion, and afford very chtertawi'* 
ing fubjeds for many letters^ as num-» 
berlefs curious obfervations might be thfi 
fruit of fuch a peregrination* 

Not being willing to go back Ward? to 

Longdres with thofe fhcpherds for t^he 

ft . 

fake of further information^ I bid theqi 
a good journey, and continued toy lonely 
walk. Don Diego's coach fbon overtook 
me, as his calefTeros, or poftillions, call 

them as you lift, drov'e at a good rate* 

■I 

He cried to them to flop, and woiild have 
me get in with him, which I begged 
leave to refufe, as he was already fuffi- 
ciently crouded with his lady, child, and 
two fervants. I wanted then to ^infpedt 
the country at leifure, belides that the 
cxcrcife of walking keeps up my fpiritfi 
bravely, and proves no lefs delightfiil 
than falutary. 

Don Diego's 'way of travelling feepw 
more judicious than mine. He has 
agreed with his calefferos, that they,ihall 
go the ufuial journeys, which feldom 

R 2 exceed 
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exceed eight leagues ; but that they fhall 
trot, inftead of pacing it, as my calef- 
feros do. By this contrivance he fets 
out much later in the morning, and 
reaches the Pofadas at noon and at night 
much earlier than I. Had I been ap- 
prifcd that this was pradlicablc, I would 
have made the fame bargain with my 
calefleros ; nor would this have inter- 
fered much with my morning and after- 
noon walks, as I could ftill have got into 
my chaife as foon as overtaken by the 
trotting mules, and avoid the languor of 
going a flow pace when that is the cafe. 
Thus I fliould have the advantage of 
more time, at night efpecially, to in- 
fpeft the towns and villages where we 
put up, and by rambling about them an 
hour or two longer than I can do at pre- 
fent, make poflibly fome dbfervation 
worth telling. But complete informa- 
tion of whatever kind is feldom obtained 
at once, nor can I now reftify the error 
I have committed through ignorance, 

and 
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and alter the plan of my journey, which 
however is tolerably well performed as 
it is. 

I dined this day at Maria. Don Diego 
and family arrived there near two hours 
before me. Maria is a village of about 
twenty houfes. It belongs to Count de 
Fuentes^ who has fucceeded my friend 
D'Abreu as miniftcr to the Britifli court. 
The Pofadero could fcarcely believe his 
eyes when I fhowed him the name of 
his lord in my paflport, and took me for . 
a great man, that could £how a large . 
fheet of paper figned by his lord's own 
hand. You would have been diverted 
at the notions the fimple folks have at 
Maria of the great people at court. 
They border much upon that of the 
good old woman, mentioned by our poet 
Berntf who fancied that the pope was 
either a dragon, a mountain, or a can^* 
non. 

With Don Diego at the Pofada I found 
an ceclefiaftick who comes from Sig^u-^- 

R 3 en^ok 
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en^sa on muIc-back. The urbanity of 
the Corregidor extended to him as weH 
as me, forcing us both to partake of a 
(Kaner prepared by his cook. I was not 
difp^cafed with the addition of our new 
companion, who proved of a chearfol 
diipofition, and a nimble talker, as in-? 
deed almxift all Spaniards arc, Su "Reve^ 
renfia (this is our mode of addrcfs to 
hinj) is a canon c^i the Cathedral: at Si- 
gucnza. In confequence of a quarrclj^ 
that he and his brethren have had with 
their bifliop, he has been forced to quit 
that town with them by an order of the 
court. When they wi^l be repalled is yn^ 
certain. Mean while our canon is going 
to pafs a few months at Barcelona with 
a brother, who has fonic military com-f 
prranc^ there, I fhalj therefore have a 
companion fo for as that town, having 
already agreed with him, that his fer- 
vant, who follows him on foot, fhall 
ride on his mule, and he with me in the 
^h«i(<5. Wc did fo this afternoon, and 

It 
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it was not unlucky for him to have met 
^vith one who has a place to fpare in a 
vehicle, as the weather proved uncom- 
monly hot. Ever fince I quitted AlcoUa^ 
the fun grew warmer and warmer, and 
had the canon been obliged to ride his 
beaft, it would not have been very agree- 
able, confidering that he is very fat. 

I ihall not entertain you with the jol- 
lity of our dinner and the repartees of little 
Pepina to her Cortejo. We left Maria at 
two, and reached this town before five, 
the diffance being but two leagues. The 
carioh, amongft other things, informed 
me of the meafures thait the king is 
faid to be going to take, that ht may put 
his kingdom in good order. The ex- 
portation of wool is foon to be prohi^ 
bited I though not from the whole king- 
dom, becaufe that is not yet praflicable i 
but pnly from Old Cajiile^ where manu- 
factories are to be fet up at the royal 
expence. The great roads are to be 
mended in many places ; new Veritas and 

R 4 Pofadas 
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Po/adas huilt along them with all for,t« of 
convcnicncies, and foreigners invited to. 
come over to keep them. Foreigner« 
likewife are to be allured to fettle in iSA 
erra J^orha ; that is, in the mountains 
between Madrid and Cadiz, where whole 
* villages and towns are to be built for 
their reception. It feems that thofc 
mountains for a confiderable tra(i, have 
been without inhabitants ever fince the 
cxpulfion of the Morifco's. The king 
19 the fole proprietor of them, and that 
property he is to (hare amongft the fet- 
tlers that he is to invite from abroad, be-i- 
fides building houfes for them, and fur- 
nifliing them with conveniencies for 
agriculture. All fciences, continues the 
canoUt are greatly to be cultivated, and 
arts to flourifh vigoroufly under the pow-» 
erful patronage of pur new monarch* 

^ SiMiMng $f this kas hen ism fun afier the 
dati rf this UtHr^ mti fnu bmiJbrtds •/ b$mjk hsA 
iff th/e mcHntaim i hit the fonign fiuUrs mremy^ 
Viryftw* 

Such 
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Such arc the hopes that the new reign 
has kindled in the breafts of the Spa- 
niards, and I wifli they may not be fruf- 
trated. But every new reign in every 
country commonly raifes exped:ations 
much greater than the nature of mea 
and things will admit. I am therefore 
afraid that thofe of the Spaniards are of 
this caft, efpecially as their country has 
been equally drained of men and money 
by their late war in Italy, and too large 
a treafure will be wanting in my opinion 
to carry fuch mighty fchemes into exe- 
cution. An economical management of 
the public revenue, fome regulations 
about the obfervance of lent and faft- 
daysj^ fome reftraint on the encreafe of 
friars and nuns, and other fuch difpofi- 
tions talked of at Madrid, might poffi- 
bly be conducive towar4s a recovery of 
this monarchy, which a long continu- 
ance of bad government has brought be- 
low its natural mark. But what is eafy 
in ipeculation, may not prove fo in prac-^- 
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lice, and changed are not to be Quickly 
brought about. Great works and ne^ 
cfiterprifes require a ftrong fpirit of per- 
fcverance, nor ia it in the power of kings 
to infpire their rainiftexs and agents with 
that virtue, let us fuppbfe them ever fo 
IxiuGh pofleflcd with it themfelvcs. How- 
ever, I am too ignorant of what is tranf- 
|t£ting in the councils: at Madrid, to 
venture upon prognoftics. I am plcafed 
with the fanguine confidence of my nev^ 
icquaintance the canon, and, were I a 
Spaniard, I would endeavour to adopt 
it, becaufe the dreams of hope are thd 
moft pleafing of all dreams. 

The approaches to this town of 7ara« 
gozza are extren^ely fine, particulasly at 
this time when all the peafants, bodi 
male and female, are bufy about their 
tintage* The r^ chnefs of their vineyards 
fcf fcarccly to be conceived* I never fzvf 
iuch an abundance of plump grapes, £o 
beautifullv coloured. You know that 
the vintagc-fealbn is the moft menry time 

with 
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with cirr eonntfy-people j nor is if a fetF 
one with the Ai^agonian rufticfirs. By tlrtf 
little of it that I hzre fe^en to day. Both' 
men and women fecmed inflaitied With 
Joy at the fight of their overloaded irimi, 
send they fang and captffcd as they went 
along with full bafkcts upon their heads; 

Wanting to infpcfl the fccne bettef^ 
I quitted the chaifc, got on the canonV 
jnuk, and MriftfuHy caft my eyes befoi^ 
and round nre. Indeed I da not rcdo!^ 
led any of our towns that prefenfs a 
better appearance, or a mdre enchanftif^ 
territory' than Zaragozza. Its cupolas 
and fteeplcs, the vineyards and nunthct- 
lefs trees oti every fidt, the plain borr 
defed by mt)untains, together with the- 
brightcff fty that it is pofEble to iirta- 
gine, formed a landfcape well deferving 
the pencil of a Claude Lorrain. 

Having enjoyed this profpedt a fe<r' 
minutes, I trotted towards* fome foMiers 
who were erterciiing on my left hand, 
and foon found myfelf at one df the 
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city-gates. There I flopped to wait for 
my calefferos, and wondered at their 
tardinefs, as I expeded they would be 
there foon after me. But having waited 
in vain a full hour, looking at the evo* 
lutionsof abattalion^ and growing impa- 
tient at their not comings I entered the 
gate, and enquired after the Pofada del 
PiUdr^ at which I knew they would put 
qp. A young drummer^ whom I foon 
found to be an Italian, offered to fliow 
me the way, and the offer was accepted « 
Alighting at the Pofada^ I found to my 
no fmall furprife that my people had 
reached it an hpur before, perfectly at 
a lofs how to account for my not being 
there. We enquired after you at the 
city-gate, faid Batifle, but the cuflom- 
men aflured us that they had feen no 
fucfa perfbn go by« And, faid I, I have 
waited a long hour by the fide of that 
gatc» and watched it ; but faw no chaife 
go in« How can this be ? How did this 
htpf^n ? 

Gentlemen^ 
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Gentlemen, faid my countryman the 
drummer, I know very well how to ac- 
count for this ; and he explained the 
riddle immediately by telling the name 
of the gate at which I entered. I had 
overlooked the nigheft, and went to the 
left inftead of going to the right. You 
may well think that my blunder made the 
by-ftanders laugh, and that the laughers 
were not on my fide. 

Having paid my refpefts to Dona Ma- 
riana, and embraced my little Cortejo, 
Don Diego and I went to fee the Nuefira 
Senora del Pillar^ that has been the great 
object of my afs-driver's peregrination 
from the mountains of Burgos. 

This Nuejlra Senora is an image of 
wood, and is called del Pilldry becaufe 
it ftands on a marble pillar lodged in a 
dark fubterranean chapel, where it is not 
to be looked at, but through a hole that 
has been made on purpofe in the wall. 

The church in which this image is 
placed, is very large, and of a majeftic 



arohitedure ; but wants a better floor^ as 
that which it has at prefent^ is compofed 
oi mouldering bripks, which render it 
very dofty. The church contains ibme 
ipadous chapels^ in which there are altars 
nobly ornanaentcd, ^ cfpecially with pic- 
tures. In the middle of the church they 
are adually building a kind of doqie 
fupported by columns of red marble^ 
which is found in the quarries of Tor- 
tofa. That marble looks as £ne as por- 
pbyry» and as Tortofa ftands by the fear 
fide at the mouth of the river E6ro, I 
wonder it is not exported to foreign 
countries^ and more generally known 
than it is. The columns of the dome 
have their capitals and pedeftals of gilt 
brafs. The image and pillar ^re to be 
removed under the dome when quite 
finiihed, and there placed on an altar, 
the forepart of which is to be a mafly 
plate of filver of fix hundred pounds 
weighty if this is not a Spaniih exag- 
geration. 

Zaragozza 
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. Zaragozza is perhaps the only town in 
Chriftcndom that has two cathedrals^. 
This qhurch of Nuejira Senora is one^ 
and called the n^w cathedral. The 0I4 
is aa antique edifice, a minute defcnpr 
tion of which would take up a volume, 
fo many are the fingular things that it 
contains* I will only mention a woodea 
crucifix, whofe nails grow once a year» 
To what purpofe the crucifix performs 
this miracle, I know noU What aeed 
has it of nails ? Perhaps the parings of 
them were formerly difpofed as relick^ 
among the devout. At prefent they are 
not ; therefore the miracle is performed 
to no purpofe. 

A number of canons, officiate alter- 
nately fix months in one church, and fijc 
in the other. The common people herp 
affirm that the old cathedral was binilt by 
the Morifcos, and ferved them ^s chief 
mofque. But fome antiq^iarians fay jh^ 
contrary, and that it wa?. a wprk pf the 
chriftians during the reign of thofe fame 

Morifcos, 
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Morifct>s> who permitted them a free 
cxcrcife of their religion in many parts 
of Spain^ and cfpecially in Aragon. Had 
the Spaniards imitated their example 
when they got the better of them, their 
country would in all probability have 
been more populous: But whether it 
would have enjoyed the inteftine peace 
that was procured by their expulfioft, is 
another queftion. 

As to the image and pillar, the Arago-^ 
nians are pofitive, that they were both 
fent down from heaven at the time the 
apoftle San Tago (St. y antes J was on his 
miffion in this part of the world • That 
the image then fpake to the apoftle, and 
encouraged him to preach the gofpel to 
the Spaniards who were then heathens, 
with a promife that fhe would never be 
removed from Zaragozza as long as the 
world lafted, and would be the conftant 
prote<ftrefs of the Spanifh kingdom in 
general, and of Aragon in particular. 

Whether 
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Whether St. James was ever in Spaiiif 
is a point that I ihould not care to &Qtt 
or contradict on this fide the Pireneans* 
I have read fomewhere that a learne4 
Frenchman called Godeau [and bifhop of 
Vence, if I am not miftaken] vrrote a 
book on purpofe to prove that St. Jamc« 
never was in Spain. No Spanifh bifhop 
would dare to do as much in any part ef 
this country, though in all probability 
they are all perfuaded that Godeau was 
right. St. Jamcs*s body refts at Compqf- 
tella in Galicia^ and the fandtuary thene 
is the fecond in the Roman Catholick 
world. The firft, you know, is our 
Loretto. 

The devotion of the Aragonians to 
their Nueftra Sehora, is fo great, that it 
has made them almofl forget another 
patron they have had during many ages. 
I mean the warlike St. George, that vv^as 
alfo revered in former times by the 
Englifli as protestor of their iiland. 

Vol. III. S As 
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As I am going to-morrow, I cannot 
tell you any particularity of other public 
or private buildings to be feen here^ 
which are numerous enough, and fome 
of them deferving notice. Much lefs 
can I fpeak of the manners and cuiloms 
of this people, mark their peculiarities, 
and point out their deviations from thofe 
of the people at Madrid, or in other 
parts of Spain. To enter into fuch de* 
tails would require a refidence of fome 
months. I can only tell you in general, 
that fome parts of Zaragozza are very 
well built ; that feveral of its ftreets are 
ilraight, long, and fpacious, efpecially 
one called e/ Cojo, *i^here the nobility 
and gentry refort in their coaches on fine 
evenings to take the air, one coach flowly 
following the other up and down the 
ftrect in a proceflion, as is done on the 
Efplanade at Turin. 

They fay that the riUmber of thefe 
inhabitants amounts to little lefs than 
fixty thoufand. The town is feated on 

the 
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the Ehroy the raoft confiderable river ill 
Spain, which has two bridges here, one 
of ftone, the other of brick, both very 
well built. By means of the boats on 
the EbrOf Zaragozza has an eafy commu- 

. nication with the Mediterranean, which 
is not forty leagues off* The town of 
courfe carries on fome fort of trade. No 
town in this kingdom, except Madrid, 

' abounds fo much in nobility and rich 
people, of whom about four hundred 
keep their coaches as I am told. Yet 
amongft this nobility there are but few 
grandees, as they chufe to refide at Ma- 
drid fo long as their incomes will permit 
them to make a figure there* 

The kingdom of Aragon was re-con- 
quered from the Morifco's by its own 
inhabitants, and cleared of thofe Maho- 
metans before any other of the Spanifh 
provinces. And as no prince in Chriften- 
dom laid then any claim to it, or, if 
any did, it was difregarded, the Arago- 
nians chofe themfelves a king; as many 
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legends and romances Inform us, rather 
than hiftory, the events of thofe thncs 
being very much involved in obfcuritj. 
Inftead however of making a noble pre- 
fent of their kingdom to the man whom 
they firft raifed to their throne, the Ara- 
gonians impofed fuch conditions upon 
him, that made it fcarce worth accept-* 
ing. One of thofe conditions was, that 
his authority fhould be controlcd by a 
magiftrate called EI Jufiicia, whofe 
jpower was in efFedt much greater than 
the royal. On the acccffion of every 
king to the crown, the Jujiicia came to 
ipeak thefe words to his mock-majefty. 
tJos que valemos tanto como vos^ os haze*^ 
mos nuejiro rey yfenor^ con tal que guardeis 
nuejiros fueros y libertades : Ji no, no. That 
is, ** We who are as good as you, chufe 
«« you for our king and lord, on condi- 
^* tion that you protedt our laws and 
" liberties. If not, we chufe you not.'* 
Let the conditions be ever fo hard, 
few private men will have conftancy to 
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refufe a kingdom : but fuch a compli- 
ment was too ludicrous and infulting, to 
be long fufFered by him who was raifed 
to the highellt ftation, or at leaft by his 
fucceflbrs. Muchosy fays Quevedo with 
great acutenefs of obfervation, Muchos 
tienen paciencia parafer humildesy mientras 
no tienen poderparaferfobervios. " Many 
** will have the patience to fliow humi- 
** lity during their inability to fhow 
** their pride." This was the cafe with 
the kings of Aragon, and would have 
been the cafe with any body elfe. They 
put up with that difgraceful form of in- 
ftallation while they were weak, and 
protected the fueros y libertades. But 
how could they cordially do what re- 
fleded diihonour upon them, what ren- 
dered them contemptible in the eyes of 
all other fovereigns, and what expofed 
them to the laughter of their fubjeds 
in the a6t of afcending the throne ? 
Little was the acquaintance of the an- 
cient Aragonians with human nature, 
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when they flattered thqmfelves that their 
Jcings would not fhow as much pride as 

. themfelves whenever they had power* 
Accordingly, as foon as the kings of 
Aragon became flrong enough for the 
purpofe, they forced their fubjcifts to 
forbear their irreverential coronation- 
fpeech, and rendered the will of the 
yufticia fubfervient to their own. For 
fome time however, that magiftrate con- 
tinued to have great authority, becaufe 
great powers are not annihilated in hafte; 
and that authority flood for feveral ages 
in the way of the king's. But king 
Philip II, deftroyed it totally at one 
blow upon the following occafion. 

Philip, who was one of the proudeft 
and moft cruel men that ever difgraced 
human nature, had a fecretary of ftate 
called Antonio Perez, This Perez was 
ordered by Philip to put fecretly to death 
a troublefbme agent of his baftard bro- 

' ther Don John of Auftria. Pere^ cpuld 
not help obeying his mafter's order, and 
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accordingly the agent was murthered by 
hired ruffians in the ftreets of Madrid. 

The atrocious deed being done, the 
relations of the agent, who difcovered 
the perpetrator of it, perfccuted Perez 
before the ordinary triljunals of juftice. 
Perez found himfelf in a ft range di- 
lemma, as the king on one hand had 
ftridly forbidden him ever to reveal that 
he had a6ted by his order, while on the 
other his majefty did not chufe to ftop 
the profecution, though he could have 
done it with a fingle word. 

It would be too prolix to, relate the 
• hardftiips that Perez underwent during a 
trial that laftcd feveral years. He was 
thrown into prifon, had his goods con- 
fifcated, and his arms diflocated by the 
rack } nor did the king ever take notice 
of his fufFerings. He often expoftulated 
by letters with the king, had recourfe to 
his majefty's confeflbr to prevail on his 
infernal heart to take pity of his tor- 
ijQents, and free him from his perfe- 
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cutors; but all in vain. After many 
years of imprifonment and torture, Ferez 
found means to run away from his jail, 
and went to Zaragozza, where the Juf^ 
ticia, well acquainted with his whole 
ftory, took him under his protection. 
The people of Zaragozza, whp knew as 
well as the Jujiicia^ that Perez had aded 
by the king's exprefs order in the aflaf- 
iination of Don John's agent, approved 
of the proteftion granted him by their 
chief magiftratc, and generouily rcfolvcd 

m 

to ftand by him at all events. The re- 
folution of the Aragonians exafperated 
the proud monarch, who feemed to de- 
light in Perez s fuiferings ; -and no longer 
diffembling what the whole world knew, 
the black tranfadlion about the murdered 
agent, Philip refolved the death both of 
Perez and the Jufticiaf together with the 
annihilation of all the aqcient privileges 
enjoyed by what he called his rebellious 
fubjeds. Unluckily he had ftrength 
enough to bring his barbarous fchemc 

imme- 
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immediately about. He fent an army 
into Aragon, too ftrong to be rcfifted by 
a populace tumultuoufly aiTembled. The 
army prefently maftered Zaragozza, and 
the Jujiicia fell into the king's hands^ 
who had him executed an hour after he 
was taken, without the leaft form of 
procefs, together with a confiderablc 
number of the people's ringleaders. 

Thus was an end put to the power of 
that magiftrate, and thus were the Ara- 
gonians ftripped of their laws and liber- 
ties. They have now been near two 
centuries quite as fubmiflive to their 
kings, as the reft of the Spanifh fubjedls^ 
and time that obliterates all things, has 
at length utterly deftroyed even the re- 
membrance of their fueros y Ubertades. 
As to Perez^ he had the good fortune, 
during the confufion caufed by Philip's 
army when it entered Zaragozza, to make 
his efcape into France, where he pafled 
the remainder of his wretched life. In 
France he publifhed fome books, from 
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which the whole of that cruel tranfac- 
tion may be colleded. Of thofe books, 
which are at prefent become very fcarcc, 
I have one in my poffefSon, intitled 
Cartas (that is. Letters) de Antonio 
PereZy printed at Paris without a date, 
and I have read it through. The man 
complains in feveral of thofe letters of 

« 

Philip's unparalleled barbarity, both to 
him and to his innocent family, that 
was thrown into prifon after his efcape 
from Spain, a girl fix years old not ex- 
cepted. The memory of that king can- 
not be fet in a more deteftable light. 
But woe to poor Perez, if the brave 
king Henry IV had not taken him under 
his protection, and thus fcreened him 
from the wanton and unaccountable cru- 
elty of his bloddthirfty mafter ! 

I have now wandered enough from 
my fubjeft, and return to this day's 
ftory. Having vifited the two cathe- 
drals, Don Diego and I returned to the 
^ pbfada, where we found that Dona 
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Mariana had fome blind beggars called 
up to fing and fiddle for the entertain*- 
ment of little Pepina. Give *me leave 
to regale you with a bit of the fimple 
poety of the eyelefs bards of Zaragoz;za« 

Dican los EJpanotes 
Con grande anhelo 
Viva nueftro monarca 
Carlos ^ercero. 

Haganfalva^ tnirando 
^e Carlos I/ega, 
T dejpich los clarines 
JIardn la Jena. 

Zaragozza la noble 
Tene un letrero 
A do dice que viva 
Carlos TCercerOn 

El difcreto y prudent e^ 
Sabio y affable ^ 
T en quant a piadofo 
Hijo de madre. 

I (hall 
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I (hall not endeavour to make you 
fenfible of the chi/ie, as the Spaniards 
call it, or the facetious acutenefs con- 
tained in the^laft of thefe lines. Let 
poetry be dujl or witty, it is equally im- 
poffible to tranflate it in fuch a manner 
as to preferve either the wit or the dul- 
nefs of it. Nor will I attempt to point 
you out the difference between the lan- 
guage of thefe flanzas [which is the 
vulgar Aragonian] and the true Caftilian. 
That difference is too fmall to defervc 
an analyfis. I will only make you ob- 
ferve again, that this manner of rhym- 
ing fuch words as anyio^ Uega^ and 
affabky with terceroj fena^ and madre, 
would prove infupportable to an Italian 
ear, was it introduced in our language, 
as we have long, been ufed, like the 
French, to the ftrideft refemblance of 
found in rhyming. 

Yet this impcrfedl confonance ufed by 
the Spaniards in their fongs, appears ftill 
lefs ftrange and uncouth to my unac- 
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cuftomed ear, than that which I find 
often in their dramas, of a fimilarity of 
found in the laft cadence of every other 
line, during a confiderable number of 
lines. What I mean, will be better ex- 
plained by the following example, which 
I tranfcribe out of a comedy of CalderoDt 
intitled El Efcondido y la I'apada. A 
mafter and a fervant talk thus together 
in the firft fcene. 

Servant. 
Yo, aunque el nlartirologlo 
Romano aqui me lx2xeran 
Para que efcogiera muerte 
A mi propofito, ixxera 
Sin agradarme ninguna 
Vaniffima diligencia, 
Porquc no ay tan bien prendida 
Muerte que bien me ^^vezca. 
Que culpa tengo yo de que 
Tu a morir contento yengas 

Para traerme de arreata ? 

Mastej. 
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Master. ^ 

Pues, dime tu, que t^zelas 
St tu en nada eftas culpado^ 
Ni te hallaftc en la i^tnAencia ? 

Servant. 
Pues, ii un triunfo matad6r 
Arraftra los que cncuentra, 
Un amo matad6r^ dime. 
No arraftrara (cofa es ciertaj 
Qualquiera triunfo criado ? 

Master. 
No vi locura mas necia. 

Servant. 
Y efto a una parte, feiior. 
Que razon ay de que Ua 
Tan cerrado tu capricho. 
Que, ya que me traes, no iepa 
A que me traes ? Dime pues 
Que es lo que en Madrid intentas ? 

With this fort of rhyming, both in- 
terlocutors go on to the end of the fcenc, 
which confifts of no lefs than two hun- 
dred yerfes, all alternately founding like 
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thcfc. People not ufed to foreign pccu-* 
liarities are often apt to fall with little 
ceremony upon whatever they have not 
been accuftomed to. Thus many an 
Italian have I heard ftupidly to ridicule 
the French Akxandrinesy and the deca- 
pliable couplets of the Englifli. Thus do 
many fhallow critics of France and 
England find fault both with thofc fame 
Alexandrines of France and the Ottava 
Rima of Italy, without confidering that 
nature was in every country the teacher 
of the firft poets and verfe-makers, and 
pointed them out the fitteft metres in 
their refpedlive languages. Indeed I do 
not recoUedl any Italian, French, or 
Englifh, that ever entered into any cri- 
ticifm with regard to the Spanifh verfi- 
fication, probably becaufe few amongft 
the learned of the three nations were 
ever ftudious of the Spanifh language. 
Had any of them ever turned his atten- 
tion that way, many an abfurd judgment 
would poffibly have been given upon this 

fubjedt^ 
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fubjedt, as the fame manner of rhyming 
is not to be found in England, France, or 
Italy. But, though I own that to me fuoh 
along continuance of afTonancies, as that 
mentioned above^ is. far from proving de- 
lightful, yet I take.it for granted that it 
is intrinfically fo with regard to the na- 
tives of this country, fince their poets 
fearch iludioufly after fuch ailbnanpies^ 
and fcatter them often in the fcenes of 
their dramas. My diflike to them, 
proves nothing elfe in my opinion^ but 
that I am as yet far from having caught 
the true, that is, the riatural harmony 
of this language, though in the judg- 
ment of fome I might pafs for a great 
adept in Spanifh, as I am able to explain 
the meaning of as many Spanifh words 
as moft Spaniards. 

Let me now make an end of this letter 
without any further digreffions. I told 
you above, that the grapes produced in 
the neighbourhood of this town, are 
very fine to the fight. I tell you now 

that 
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tkat they are alfo delicious to the tafle *, 
but the wine they yield, is rather too 
rich attd lufcious Fot thfe purpoft of com • 
mon drinking. I have a notion that this 
people do not well underftand the art of 
making wine, and that they let their 
grapes ripen too much, which is the 
caufe, as I take ft, of that ovcr-lufciouf- 
nefs and oilinefs of their wines. A cou-. 
pie of glaffes of the beft, have fatiated 
xne more, than half a dozen of ibme 
French and Piedmontefe wine would 
have done. 

Zuragozza is a corruption of Cafarea 
Augujla. The change of Cafarea into 
Zara is not peculiar to Spain. The 
town of Zara in Dalmatia, was likewife 
called Cafarea by the Romans. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 

Uglinefs miraculous^ with a guefs at the 
reafon of it. Particoloured tiles. Slow 
travelling advantageous^ Churches and 
other buildings at Zaragozza. PiSiures 
reprefenting martyrs. Spanijh and Pi-- 
edmontefe lawyers not to be admired. 
Painted Jiatues. The idle and the poor 
equally refort to noted fanSluaries. A 
country-lqfs kijjed by furprife. Blank 
verfe and aflbnancias, &c^ 

VlHafranca^ Oft. at, 1760. 

YO U will think it a conceit rather 
than an obfervation, when I tell 
you that of all the miraculous Madonas^ 
or Nuejiras Sehoras [as the Spaniards term 
them] to be fecn in various parts of the 
Roman Catholick world, there is per- 
haps not one that has been painted or 
carved with a handfome face. 

Beiides 
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Befides that in Turifif which we call 
La Con/blata^ I have feen feveral other 
in various parts of Italy, fuch as that of 
Mondevi, that of San Celfo at Milan^ that 
of Caravaggio, two or three in Venice^ 
and above all that moft renowned of 
Loretto. I have taken particular notice 
of eachi and indeed there is not one in 
the number, but what would difgrace the 
moft pitiful amongft our modern painters 
both in point of drawing and colouring. 
They all have either a diftorted nofe, Qr 
a mouth too large, or a difproportionate 
chin, or fome other fuch defed, befides 
that they are all black, or of a brick 
colour. That of Zaragozza is no better 
than the reft, as I could fee, though I 
looked at it through a hole, and by xht 
dim light of a lamp hung before it. Yet 
the Spaniards* will have it, that it was 
made by the angels, as our Italians 
pretend that the greateft part of theirs 
were the work of St. LtAe, 
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We muft nof however wonder at the 
barbarity of the pencils or chizzels that 
formed them, becaufe they were the 
fhapelefs produdions of unpoliQied ages. 
What I wonder at is, that of the many 
beautiful ones painted by Raphael, 
Guido, Caracci, Titian, SaiToferrato, 
Maratti, Jind numberlefs other good 
painters, there is not one, to which the 
power of working miracles was ever at- 
tributed. No, not even the Ptetd by 
the greateft artift that ever Italy admired, 
could cure the leaft fever, or relieve the 
fmalleft tooth-ache of the moft devout 
woman in Rome. 

Difcourfing upon this fubjed with my 
new friend the Canon, and making him 
obferve this want of power in the beft 
painted madonas, and fearching after 
fome plaufible reafon for fuch a flrange 
phenomenon, we could not find a better, 
than that his Murillos and FelafqueZy as 
well as our Michelangelos and Raphaels^ 
when they painted or carved any, were 

act 
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not adluated by that fervour of devotion 
which inflamed the fimple artifts of the 
ignorant ages, but gave v^ray to the vanity 
of fhowing their fuperior fkill in their 
art; and thus it happens (added the 
Canon) that thofe amongft our facred 
orators, who court admiration by an 
over-nicenefe of language and rapidity of 
eloquence, feldom or never perform a 
converfion, whereas the plain preacher^ 
who has no other view than that of 
driving fin out of the world, generally 
iawal^e^ contrition in the beft part of his 
audience* 

I forgot to tell you yefterday, that the 
outfide of the new cathedral's five cu- 
polas, arc formed of concave and convex 
tiles alternately placed, feme coloured 
red, fome blue, fome green, and fomc 
yellow, like Harlequin's drefs. Yet the 
regularity of fuch a difpofition makes 
thofe cupolas look very pretty at a dif- 
tance. Let us now come to the flory of 
]this day, 
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Wc went ycftcrday but fix leagues, 
'And to-day only five. This you will 
think tedious travelling, but I anxnot 
intirely of this opinion. Since I ani 
about it, I difiike not the opportunity 
of infpeding at leifure the country I apt 
crofling. Thus I can make obfervations 
that would othcrwife cfcape, were I to 
haften onwards with greater fpeed; 
though a flow paiTage through places 
in which there is nothing particular to 
be feen, fometimes gives difguft. For 
this reafon I was not difpleafed laft 
night, when my calefleros begged I 
would indulge them to fet out to-day at 
noon inftead of feven in the morning. I 
took advantage of the intermediate hours 
to run about Zaragozza, and look at the 
^ churches and other large edifices. 

Whoever goes through that town, 
ought to fee the church of St. Laurence^ 
and its chief altar. Not far from it, 
there is that of St. Peter Velafquez, 
which, they fay, is the richeft in the 
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town, but as it was (hut, I could not fee 
it. That of the Jefuits is fmall, but the 
infide of it is entirely gilt over, which 
has a moft furprifing efFedt. The cloy- 
fters of it are decorated with large por- 
traits of all thofe Jefuits who have been 
cardinals or faints, and with many other 
of great lords and ladies that were bene- 
fa<9:ors to the Loyolan order. 

Next the Jefuits church there is an 
hofpital that goes by the appellation of 
holy. It receives above feven hundred 
fick of both fexcs. The church that 
belongs to it, though confiderably large, 
is very dark, owing to the lownefs of 
its cieling, which a tall man might al- 
moft touch by raifing up his hand. I 
never faw a more di(proportionate build- 
ing, but that difproportion is not totally 
without awfulnefs. They fay it was a 
work of the Morifcos, 

The church of the Francifcans \% alfo 
worth feeing, cfpecially its great altar, 
and a fnaall chapel behind it, formed of 
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the moft curious marbles that are to be 
foun4 in Spain. In the vaft cloyftcrs 
that are annexed to the church, inftead 
of portraits of lords and ladies, fuch as 
in that of the Jefuits^ ther? are hifto-^ 
rical pifturep^ a frefcoy that rcprefent 
fom? pf the many Francifc^ns who fuf-r. 
fcred martyrdomi in variops parts of the 
world, The feveral artjfts that have 
bepn employed in that work, feem' to 
have ranfackeii theif imaginations to in- 
vent exquifite tortures for the poor friars, 
of whom fome are exhibited in the aft 
of being fawed ^live, or dragged along 
pn uneven ftones by horfe? and bulls, or 
trampled ypon by elephants, or tranf- 
lixed by iron-fpits find roafted over ^ 
large fire by heathens, who grin through 
their bufliy wiikprs, befides 'many that 
have their arms and legs cut off, or are 
(imply hanged or beheaded. 

St. Gaetapp's church contains likewife 
piany things that are worth feeing. It 
belongs to a modern order called of the 
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fious fchools^ and the friars there enjoy 
the privilege of teaching the Latin gram- 
mar to boys J which privilege was by the 
good friars lately wreftcd fi:om the Jefuits, 
-after a very long and ftrcnuous conteft^ 

The palace of the archbifliop lies oa 
the right bank of the Ebro at equal diC- 
•tance from the two bridges. Its external 
•appearance is but indifferent^ but I am 
told that fome of its apartments are as 
grand as the grandefl: in Madrid. I had 
not time to fee them. 

The Audiencia^ that is, the chief court 
of judicature, is alfo a clumfy building 
when infpeifted from without. The Canon 
tells me, that the numerous lawyers who 
•get their livelihppd out of it, are full as 
able as thofe of Madrid to puzzle a caufe 
and fleece their clients. It feems that in 
Spain as well as in Italy, the profefTors 
of tjie law make it a point, aniongft 
other things, to fp^ak aqd write a mofl 
barbarous jargon of their, own, which 
they pompoufly call the language of the 
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iaw, Yoa may read our Cervantes and 
Calderons for ever, fays the Canon ; but 
you will never get fufficicnt Spanifti to 
underhand our advocates when holding 
forth in our Audiencias^ in civil as well 
«s in criminal matters. A man wins or 
loies his fiiit, is acquitted or hanged, 
without having underftood a word o£ 
what has been urged for or againft him* 
Our men of fenfe and learning coi^der 
-cur lawyers as the chief and inceflfant 
corrupters both of our language and oi 
our eloquence, as each feems to ftrive to 
outdo the reil of his fraternity in quaint^ 
nefs of conceits and barbarity of .pbrafe- 
ology. We have long exclain^ied ^gajnft 
'^ abfurdity of fuch a pradice, m^ our 
kings have ifTued many ordinances tp 
abolifh it; but to no efFe<a, The Piiw- 
fleytos (Pettifoggers) ftill go on in the 
old way, making a horrible hodge-podge 
of ancient and modern Spanifli^ of 
French, Latin, Greek, and Arabick. I 
do not caricature, continues the Canon. 
,4 They 
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They fay, that our new monarch hai 
taken this ugly pra^ice into cohfidera- 
tlon, and is abfoliitely t'cfolved upon 
forcing the lawyers to fpeak plain Ca(H<» 
lian in fpight of themfelves^ but this is 
not to be brought about in tny opinion^ 
If he does not ahorcar la mttad d^elltn 
'^( hang one half of them; J that Is, of the 
^r&nfgreffors of his future orders in thi« 
particular. The abufe is fo tihiverfalt 
^nd has taken fuch ^ dd^ep root, that I 
think it paft all remedy, ' 

What the Canon fays of the Spanifli 

lawyers, we can like wife fay of the 

Italian in general, and of our Piedmofi* 

tefb in particular. I tinderftand VOJ lu- 

five diajbffc as well as any of thctt« aqfl 

am not ignorant of the other Usgi^es 

^cur lawyers mix with rt at the bar; but 

never could I clearly make out a whole 

'period in any of their fpeftdics; fuch 

is the art, with which they contrive 

'riielr medley ; bcfides that many of their 

words are c^uite arbitrary, and not to be 

met 
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paist with in any diction ary^ lexicon^ or 
gloffary. It is a great fliame that they 
*re fuflfered to go on, and that they are 
Dot compelled to fpeak in fuch a manner 
gis to be underftood by the generality of 
their hearers. How different the lawyers 
of Paris and London ! I have heard xi)any 
in both cities exprefs themfelves with 9. 
purity and elegance, that would dp 
honour to the bcft writers ; and many 
are the pvinttdPIatdcfyers of the French 
advocates, that might be given for mo- 
vdels of elocution as well as of juil rea- 
fpning. Ijideec}, we Piedmontefe^ togcr 
^ij^er .yrith the Spaniards [if my Canon 
^aks truth, as I think he does] are at 
Jeaft.fjtv^o hundred years behind the; 
.FreBql)^an4 the Engli£h in this refpedt. 
5ixt let me finifh niy hafty.tpur through 
Zaragozza,. 

The vicerpy's palac^ there^ is v^ry 
remarkable, not for the beauty of its 
?irchited:ure, but for its bulk, and fliU 
more for it3 gate overlpa4ed with whin^- 

fical 
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fical and fenfelefs ornaments* On each 
fide of it tkere is a gigantick Hatue, both 
ill-carved and painted in natural colours^ 
that the giants may appear Hill more dif- 
agreeable to the fight, than they otfaer^ 
wife would if the ftone had been left 
plain. In Madrid as well as in Zara^ 
gozza I have obferved that the tafte bat 
once prevailed of painting their ftatues^ 
both the flefh and the drapery ; and there 
is the dome of a facrifty in Madrid that 
exhibits a vaft bafs-relief made in this 
abfurd and childifii tafte. 

In Zaragozza the common beggars are 
much more numerous than in Madrid. 
In the new cathedral efpecially, one 
meets with fo many, that there is no 

fuch thing as to recite an Ave without 
being interrupted at every word by the 
importunating demands of an alms. But 
this is the cafe wherever there are fane- 
tuaries of any note. The idle as well as 
the neceffitous, refort in crowds to them, 
knowing very well, that thofe who vifit 

thft^> 
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ihcm, will in general be liberal to thenif 
out of diat fame pious principle that 
Induces them to fuch vifitations. 

4^battt jQOon I came a-foot out of 
Zarago7za> and enjoyed a few minutes 
the fine pablic walks that are without its 
valls^ all bordered with ftraight rows of 
Siigh and beautiful trees^ which have not 
yet caft off their leaves^ though the 
autumn is far advanced. This may give 
.you an idea of the fweetnefs of this ell- 
jnatet one of the very beft in Spain. 

About two leagues from the town I 
met again with male and female peafants 
carrying home their grapes, fpme on 
carts, fome on afTes and mules, and fome 
in baikets upon their heads. Amongft 
the number I fingled out a group of 
three pretty wenches, who fmiled at 
me> and courtefied repeatedly as I ap-^ 
proached them, but rather in a mocking 
manner than ptherwiie. Muchachas^ 
faid I, quereis venderme un racimillo ? 

Girjs will you fell me a bunch of your 

graces ?** 
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'* grapes f No, no, faid they all at 
once: we don't fell any; but you are 
welcome to pick what you pleafe out of 
our baikets ; and laid them down on the 
ground. I made ufe of their kindnefs ; 
but ihfifted that I would ftrangle the 
youngeft of them with a filk handker- 
chief i happened to have in my pocket, 
and throwing it fuddenly about her neck, 
pulled her to me, gave her a kif$ on 
the forehead, quitted the handkerchief, 
and took to my heels. They laughed 
obflreperoufly at fnch an unexpe&ed 
proceeding, and called me back to take 
more of their racimos\ but I wient on 
waving my hand, and crying a dios 
mozas^ a dios muchachas. 

Such fort of civilities are not com- 
monly met with amongft the ruftics of 
any country, whatever our Arcadian 
poets may fay, who have fixed the abode 
of urbanity a.niongft the inhabitants of 
the fields, diredlly againft the etymo- 
logy 
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logy * of the word. I have obferved irt 
all countries, that the generality of pea- 
fants are far from deferving the character 
that innumerable bards have given them. 
I have always found that their groflhefs 
equals their ignorance, that they are ftu- 
pidly malignant and fhy, and, above all, 
quite tenacious, even of what they have in 
the greateft plenty* But vivant my coun- 
try-laffes of X^ Fuebla^ which is the name 
of the village they were going to. They 
are an exception to the univerfal cha* 
raster of the rufticks, and I wifh I was 
fuch a mafter of the Aragonian dialedt 
as to be able to compofe half a dozen 
eclogues in their commendation. 

Juft by La Puebla I was overtaken hy 
my calefleros, and received the compfi- 
mentsof the Canon upon the goodnefs of 
my legs that could carry me fo far on 
fo hot a day, efpecially after my long 
morning walk about the town. The 

* Urbanitas ab urbe, 

more 
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more I hear hiqti talk» the more I like 
him. He is as grave as becomes hi$ 
diarader ; yet he is chearfuU and will 
ttttempt a joke from time to time. His 
health is not fo good as I could wifh j 
Ifttt though afHii^ed by the gravel and 
iome coaconiitant difor^er3j he doQS^^ 
not whine and pomplain» 9s feeble mea 
will perpetually do^ but bears his evild 
with patient refignation. , He Teems much 
lead in his native language, and if J can 
judge of what I know npt, by what t 
know* the characters he gives to thfs 
writers of his country feem to me very 
juft. From la PtifiUa tp tjbis Villafram^ 
we talked oi poetry, whi^h in Spain hi) 
tlstiuiks as yet much below the perfedtioa 
to which it might be carried. He is as 
grett an enemy to the ^onancia^ as I fin 
to blank verfcj and fays, that they hav^ 
been invented by idlenefs, quoting fe«> 
teral authorities, which ihow that he is 
not fingular in his opinion ; but the mif* 
fortune is, that feveral of their mofl 
Vol. in. U 




popular poets have giv6n theif Tatiftion 
to the Affofianciasy fo that it will never- 
te poffible to drive them out. of. their 
poems^ be they ever fo much degraded 
by fo aBfurd a pradlice. ^ .*• 

. How far my Canon is right or wrong 
in thefe afferi^ons. I am not in a condi- 

tion to determine. If ever I return to 

. ■ • .1 

Spain, it will poffibly be in my power 
to know more of this matter. . » 

Here we did not find Don Diego^ who 
having fet out this morning three full 
hours before us, has pufhed forwards to 
Bujalaroz or 'Penalba : fo that I (hall not 
fee him again until we reach CerberAf 
ivhich I hope to do within four days. I 
have nothing elfe to fay, but that the 
country has continued delightfully fine 
the whole afternoon as well as the wea* 
ther. 
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. LETTER LXIX. 

tf^dom of travel-writers. CharaSicr of 
the Aragoniahs. Ambition ^z/rrf Intercft^ 
how called by the Spaniards. Dancing 
a harmlefs paftime. People work thai 
can work* Sun and land nearly ufeleji 

" kiithout ivaier. Induftry of the BtJ^ 
cayaifis and AJlurians. Why Aragon ii 
more fertile than New Cafiile. Arrieros, 
and their manner of life. Variety qf 
pronunciations. TChe Canon is right in 
iny opinion. ^ Satyrical and bucolic poets^ 
wf^ not hurtfuli though they lye. A 
fmali defart. ^he rent of a Venta* 
Virtue ilUlodged. Knitting wonten. 

Bujailaroz, O^. %y^ t'f$04 

THE grcateft part of travel- writers^ 
as I have already obfcrvcd, have 
for thefe two centuries paft, and more, 
endeavoured to give a bad * charaftcr to 
every nation^ except their own : nor can 
the inhabitants of this kingdom reason- 

U 2 ^fcA?J 
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ably complain of not having had their 
full fhare of itinerary fcurrility, as they 
have b^en honoured very often with the 
feveral appellations of idle, proud, jealous^ 
fuperjlitious, lujiful, vindiSiive, and fa 
forth. 

That thefe, and other fuch noble 
qualities, are pretty common wherever 

■ » . • 

there are men, few people, I think, will 

have the* confidence to deny. The only 

« 

point to be fettled is, what proportion 
of goodnefs and wickednefs tliere is 
between one and another nation, when 
compared together, that we may diftri- 
bute proportionate portions of love and 
hatred to the countries which have the 
greater or fmaller ftock either of wicked- 
nefs of of goodnefs. 

But whatever rambling computers may 
have done, in order to affift our judg- 
ment on fuch a knotty fubjedt, and make 

■ • 

us rightly determine which nation is moft 
amiable, and which is moft deteftable, I 
muft humbly confefs for my part, that 
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tny powers were always too grofs for this 
kind of moral arithmetic^ and that I 
am imat>Ie to let this ballance between 
any two of the few jiations I have vifited. 

That the Spaniards, conildered in th6 
totality, have M rich a ftore of wicfced- 
ntfs as any other nation under heaven, 
H wpirid te highly abfurd-not to fuppofe; 
Yet, fliould we foe willing to believe my 
new acquaintltnce, the Canon of Sigu- 
enza, his countrymen the Aragonian^ 
would In a good meafure be excepted 
oat of the Aippofition^ as he ftontly in- 
fifts that they are all veiy good, efpecii* 
ally whefi brought into confiparifon with 
t!he inhabitants of other Spanifh prQ>- 
vinces. 

Many are the fine things that the good 
man has told me to day in commenda- 
tion of the Aragonians; and his affer- 
tions he has backed with fuch plaufible 
reafons, as my fcanty knowledge of this 
province in particular, and of Spain in 

U 3 general. 
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geherd^ will not penmt mc to iavalidatf 
pr CQhtradijftr 

f ff^ I'havfi taken mai>y a ramble through 
**. pur provinces (fays the Canon) and 
^^ have been many years a confeiTor in 
♦* feveral parts of them. Of courfe J 
?^ have had nunsiberleis opportunities of 
♦< forming fuch eftimate? of our pea- 
^^ pie's various chairadlcrs, as cannot be 
^V formed by any clafe of meji of a pror 
^^ feffion different from mine; much 
^f lefs by erratick foreigners, that only 
♦^ come, like you, to takeiaptfep, and 
^r run away. I think th^rqforc myfelf 
*^iiutitlcd toa good ihare of. your belief, 
*5 when I tell you that the Aragoiiians 
** in particular are one of the beft nar 
*rtions you could vij(it, and that the 
^f Spaniards in general do not deferve 
*^ the harfh treatment they have met 
*^ with from every ftranger who ever 
*^ croffcd this country with his quill in 
f^, his hand, a? I fee that you are doing." 
' ■ I am 



•I am U(s a, friend tq travel-writers, 
^fwcred I, than you may perhaps ixn^- 
•giijer, and j;an yeiily jiffiw^A .^^^ fhat it 
is pqt -roy.iatcntiop; ta tr?ad in. jthQ.footr 
iUj>8 of the gre^teft t^^t of thep.., Jt «$ 
iiVM. that I take dqwn jnemorandums of 
^ycry thing I fee ajid hear, ^ J. go q^ in 
jny Journey . But, you may already ^lave 
4cen thatJvanpL n,ot jiiuqIjl; dffppfed to be 
peeviih and out pf buijipm* i. therefore 
>jqu/ muft npt Iqqk upon toc , as a inan 
,who will revenge himfclf :of the trifling 
iaconveniencies he has met with in. this 
CQuntry, at the ejj^pence. of , its inhabi- 
twt?. 3e fur?^ good fir,, th^t :|:am 
much more pleaTed with opportunities of 
. ^cakii?g well than ill of ^ny people; 
and as you ibem^ iq have a di:;jJ of good 
jtojay of the Aragoijians, impart it to 
n)9» ^^4 be fure that I will fprne hpw or 
pjther^ ha*e it all inferted into the ac- 
count of my journey through Spain^ 

Such a promife was vifibly moft ac^ 
peptabie to the good man : and thus^ or 

U 4 nearly 
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nearly thus^ ^d he go on widi his flif- 
courfc, 

^« In 2aSr^22a, a& In every tithcr tf 
•* our great towns, I will freely own t<^ 
*^ you, that wicked people are^ot tare j 
<^ and that I have ibmetimei heard there 
<< of fuch iniquities, ais it it s^oft with* 
** out the power of the AU-im«rciiul to 
«* forgive. Bat fettittg that great town 
** alide, and fpeaking only of the pro- 
^* vince, which is one of the laigf^ and 
beft inhabited in the' kingdom^ I tran 
tell you with truth, that I fcarcely 
ever had any great occasion for 
** chiding and reprimanding my peni- 
" tents, as I have always fcen diat thofc 
^* of their thoughts, which are liot 
•^ taken np by the care of their unavoid* 
**^ able occupations^ are chiefly ehgrofled 
" by the mafs and the roXary, the pro- 
** ceffionend the bcncdi(3ion, and other 
'* things of this kind. 

** People remarkably wicked (conti- 
** nued the Canon) arc not ^fily to be 

'^ hcfard 
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^* heard of in -diis, nor indeed in any 
'* other of our inland provinces. Wq 
^^ muft go to Madrid* or to our great 
^^ fea^towns* to bear of great, lingulari^ 
^f and frequent aAs of wickednefs. The 
. ^* air of die court, I fay it to my for- 
•* row, is certainly peftilential to too 
^' many 1 nor does that from Ae fea 
(* prove much better than that of the 
f^ courts And it is not difficult to 
^^ affign the reafon why immorality 
f^ reigns in thofe places difproportion^* 
^^ ably more than amoDgft us who are 
^< equally removed from court and the 
^< fea. Both at court and in the fea-* 
f ^ towns, men ride in a manner on the 
f* whirlwinds of intereft and ambition ; 
'f^ which two paffions are by our mo*- 
** ralifts properly termed los dos cuernos 
•* ntas grandes del Demonh, *' the two 
'' biggeji Mrns of the DevU.'' But in 
** our inland provinces, thinly fcattcred 
** with large and opulent places, the 
^^ greateft part of the inhabitants arc 

•« rufticks. 
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.V..rufticksi whofe time. cannot otherwifc 

Mihc employed than in ,the innocent 

^\ ^QCfupatipns . of the field : . aiid you 

** know that . thofc who muft live by 

. *« thi produd of uninterrupted labour, 

V cannot be U> vicious as. thofe, whom 

. r*, coprt-fayour pr, commi^rce enriches 

*\ often yWitp rapidity; .wlycb is what 

/^^ agriculture will not.cgfily do any 

/• where, aqd Hioft particularly in this, 

•* province of Aragoii. . . , 

*^ Throughout this province (gon- 

*', tinned the goojd man) life is lived 

** on with. the greateft fimpjicity and 

*' uniformity. People generally rife bc- 

*'. times, and work during the day with 

•* icarce any intermiffion ; nor do they 

** affemble, many together ctn working 

*• days before it i? night, ^ut as foon 

♦* as the, fun is gone, both fexes join 

*f every where to fing and dance with a 

** fury, that you would think them out 

•f of their fenfes^ if you could fe^ therji 

«*, when they, begin to grow hot in if; 

** and 
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f^, and this prafticc is fo general iri the 
** grcatcft part of our provinces, that 
^^ was it poffible for you to fee the king- 
*f doin at one glance when day-light has 
f ^ tjtfeppcared, you would fee by much 
^* the grfeitcr part of its inhabitants 
^'r briikly fhafcing their heels to the 
^*;iQundof their guittars, caftanets, and 
^^ yoices, old men and young children 
^^ jjiot excepted, if they have biit fuffi- 
?* cient vigour of legs/* 
, And do 3rou verily take this pradice 
to be innocent } I know that in many 
ctountrie^ it is not reckoned quite fo, and 
I know that there is not in Italy one 
preaching friar, hat what declaims 
againft it as often * as he can. May be, 
fir, you don't know tfiat in the cbuntries 
belonging to the Pope, who is the hfead 
of your religion as well as ours, the 
rulers of every community, eipfecially 
thofe chiefly confiding of peafants, have 
fL ftrift charge to keep them from af* 
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ietnbling to dance at any time, even in 
carnival. 

** I jdon't know (readied the Cation) 
*^ iviiat e^c£ts may be produced amoftgll 
^f the itaHans by the pradice Qf dancing* 
*^ But amongft ns^ daily and univerfal 
^ as k i^ 'tis not at all conducive to 
** vice. May be your countrymen are 
^' iefs religious than mine/ aftd their 
^^ remii&eis in relig^n expo&s flieni 
^^ more than it does us, to the amlmdie^ 
^ of the devil. Be dris ^s it vriil, el 
^^ haylar es cofahiemf^ ** dancing is m good 
** thingr* we fay it |ir6ycrbially ; iuidif 
'^ it wask ifaad one^ thece are priefts and 
fr friars enough who would dedaim lo 
^' ipowerfully agdnft it, as to dimini]^ 
•^ or aboii(h it. But long experience 
f* has perfuaded us, that our nightly 
** dances, though often a little too free 
** with regard to poftures and geftures, 
** ftill are thfe moft harmlefs diverfion 
^* that our lower claffe^ can have; and I 
♦* really think that if they were abo- 

' \ " lifhed, 
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*<*-lifhed, omt people would have re-* 
^ coiirie to worier expedients to amufe 

their evenings ; therefore neither th6 

ecfclefiafticaU nor the civil power ever 
*' made the leaft attempt towards their 
^^ fupprefiion^ as nations mufl have di- 
'• verfions of fome kind or other." 

.To crown the labours of the day (iaid 
1) with nightly rejoicings, and of the 
moft innocent kind, as you pretend, is 
a mode of life fo very paftoral, that I' 
am almoft tempted to think you are but 
repeating what you have read in paftpral 
romances. I am however of your opi- 
nion that the inhabitants of the country 
neither have, nor can ha'^e the vices that 
townfmen can and will have. But, fir, 
are not the Aragonian rufticks full as 
flbthful and avcrfe to labour, as the reft 
of this nation, which has the reputation 
throughout Europe of being the moft 
(lothful and proud in the world ? 

*^ I know (replied the Canon with. 
^^ the gfeateft compofure) that the 
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French have Jong reproached us Witb- 
pride and enmity to labour^ I Juiovr 
that they teU each other of the fwords" 
our peafants wear^ even when they 
'^follow the plough; and how.. they 
^f are foUicitous to (how theoit that they 
^* may be thought gentlemen. . I know 
that we are laughed at for hanging 
even the walls of our cottages, with' 
our genealogies^ and that our fmallefl: 
'^ Hidalgos think themfelves defcended 
*^ of anceflors full as glorious as the 
«f king. But let Frenchmen be as witty 
as they pleafe^ their abfurd aiTertions 
do us no great harm. 'Tis true that 
*' even our lower claffes have a good 
*^ fhare of fpirit, and are far from 
*« thinking meanly of themfelves : but 
** do they di£fer in this from other na- 
** tions ? Are not all mankind full as 
** vain-glorious and proud as we? A 
** rare difcovery indeed, to have found 
'• out that men are proud and vain- 
•' glorioujs ! Did they need crofs the 
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^ Plreneans to make it ? But it is not 
^^^ trae^that Qor low people hwg* their 
«* -walls with their pedigrees : it is not 
^ true that our peafiuits wear fwords : 
** and it is not true that oar Hidalgot 
^^ of any clafs think themfelyes as noble 
*• as the king. 

*• Then with regard to our pretended 
'^ ayerfion to labour^ I muft tell you 
<' that all will work who can^ in the 
^* fame proportion that people do in 
** other countries. Should our people 
** forbear work, they would foon ftarve^ 
** as our rivers run with no more milk 
** and honey than the rivers of other 
•* countries. Do we not all live ? And 
** is not that a proof that we work ? In- 
*^ deed we do, and wherever our land is 
** fufceptible of cultivation, our land is 
** cultivated. To be convinced of this, 
give but yourfclf time to beftow fome 
attention on our vineyards as you go 
forwards through Aragon and Cata- 
^* Ionia. ' You will fee in both provinces 
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^ that we have no need to learn of th« 
^^ Frei^ the art of rearing Tines. And 
if we know the art of cultivating Hm 
viiie as virell as the French^ why 
'^ fhould we be fup{)ofed more ignorant 
«' than they« in the other art of multi-* 
** plying corn ? This art is Very well 
*^ underftood in our wheat-provinces^ 
«< as yon might fee, if you would' go to 
^* vifit Old Caftile, and feveral other 
^ parts of Spain. It is only when fum- 
mers prove perfedly dry, and no rain 
will fall during feveral months, that 
we are obliged to fend out of the 
** kingdom for com : otherwife we have 
*• fufficient quantities every where : nor 
«' is it our fault when it docs not rain 
^* in the proper feaibns, and when our 
" har veils are parched before they come 
^' to maturity* But due rains fpread 
plenty throughout our corn -provinces^ 
and there we have farmery {in Old 
«* Caftile particularly) who are able to 
** give, by way of portion, thoufanda 

2 ^* of 
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of doiiUoons to their daogfaters ; not 
^' ftre the Hidalgos few, whofe ancient 
^ 'iaftles are ibinetimes repaired by 
^< ttcans of ladty weddings with ^ Doti^ 
** zellas del campo. ' > ** 

** You will perhaps objed; that you 
^* have taken notice yourfelf of fpaciou^ 
•* trads of defiirt land in Eftrendadunt/ 
** Toledo^ New Caftile^ and tvt^ iti 
^ this our more fertile > ^ovimre. Bat 
^ xAyfktve, that; if thofcr tiaiSs lie un- 
^ eokwMel, t^e faidf is not to >hh' 
^ atttibflO^I ta the^ ihhatbitaiits^ Ho\;(f^ 
^i^iiWould yoa ha^TO them ciiltinraie lap^ 
^ where therfe" is no watdr f Can w6' 
^> form rivers wd ftreadlsta mdifteh ouF 
^< defarts? Maka us as powerful asf fhi' 
f<^ Romans 'of old, and thus «)iab)e ui 
•^ to build "^ «quedu;^s twenty, thirty, 

S^. jMfiAri|r#. [a contrsAioa of I0> ^ ^'(p^ fin 
c/,Jbmii§dj^] taetni a* mta of * nobis dsftont i and 
a lUmuUa dil tmp9 fignlAsi « MM1M7 ivmiMiIv ^ 

Vol. hi. X ^^A 
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^^ and. even a hundred leagues in lengthy 

•* as the Ronaans did when thcy.poffeflcd 

** this country. You will then fee^ that 

f^ we like idlenefs and defarts no better 

•* than the French. 

•I - ' 

^^ But fetting afide impoffihilities/ I 
♦* wi(h you ha4 an> opportunity of vifit^- 
•^ ing Bifcay, Afturias, . ihc kingdom of 
** Valencia^ and fome. other, of thofe 
** provinces . that have:>.no: fbarcity of 
** running viratcr.. .In.nqiie of.themyou 
*' would find a fpaA of land, but what is 
^^ rendered fruitful by cultivation. There 
*^ you would fee luxuriant vines, and all 
*f forts of. fruit-trees, .adorn even the 
•^ fteepeft cliffy; the furface of hard 
^^ rofks, battered to duft with pick* 
*♦ a3fes, receive allkipds.of feeds; and 
*^ corn and legUmes produced in places, 
•* that one would think fcarce accef- 
*f fiblc to goata. Water, you know, is 
*^ the great parent of vegetation, and, 
*^ without it, both fun and land become 
^ nearly ufelcfs for the purpofe of agri- 
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** culture: but water cannot be created 
by men ; and where we. Have none, 
the land muft lie juft as it is. This , 
province of Aragon, as you "may^ have 
** obferved, abounds more in fbreams 
^ than New Caftile ; thwefbre you find 
** ft more fruitful For the fameTcafon 
^ you will find Catalonia ftill bett^ 
** than Aragon, as the more you advance 
'^ towards the fea^ th^ running ftreanis 
«< beconie mbr6 numerous^ and have a 
competent declivity^ which facilitates 
the branching of them out artifici- 
ally, and fpreading them wherevVh: it 
is thought proper. Conclude, if yoii 
^^ chufe, from fuch accidental circiiW* 
^* fiances, that the Catalans are more 
^^ induftrious than the Aragonians^ or 
^* that the Aragonians are more addided 
^* to labour than the New Caftiliansj 
•* but give me leave to fmile at your 
*• French way of drawing conclufions.** 
You fliall not, faid I, upon my word ; 
as I have long been of opiQion^ that 
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men 4K Ttmch more zHkc throughoiltt. 
than feme people ivoui4 malj:^ \i% b^ 
Uevc. 3ut thanking you iTor your di^ 
greHion^ be io. good ^ to JLet me heAT a 
}itt)e more of the Aragonians. 

^^ I repeat it again^ (goetiiiufd fhu 
€^ C^^on,) that the Ar^gPiua^s bavf^ as 
^^ feijr vices, as any other pepple ^poii 

•I 

f^ wrth- Yw roay ppflibly lay^ jjfizt 
M inere ab/jiif^ce pf vice is but an iiu^if* 
i'.fergnt fcin^ pf virtM«l not do I pr«^ 
f^ t^fi4 $P tl^Rorate it witti fuch a na^e^ 
f * guf trsi^^i\d aiJIive virtue is npt tq b« 

ff ftxp?^p4 |rom mujtitudps ; nor is it 
f 5. |)erhap? iiec^ffary jtb^t the grofs of 
fs jMan^in^-ifepuld bp virt^wus in th« 
H ,j:3faltfd ifcnfe of the word, fipceabr 
*r> f9Rf ? of vice js (uflMeat ^o the chief 
V PPrppfc^ of fociety* Let m PQt 
5* Jappch however into this fpecuUtiau 
f ^ for thf prefeHt* It lis enough that 
>• the Aragpnians are far frpqi being: ^ 
f* wprthkfs |et of men. | know t]|eni 
^* thoroughly^ an4 cstn ^^re you that 

^' the 
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<* th6 grof» 6{ them srefree from de« 

** grading vices. Gluttony and cbriety 

'^ ire words, to whicB lihey annex the 

^' fnoft faatefui ideas. They are not idfe 

•^ \wiieii they can help it : they are ncJt 

^^ fuch liars as the low people throagh-* 

^ out France are faid to be : they are 

^ not addlided to ftealing, aild ha\re 

^' the reputation throughout Spain of 

^ making the beft fervaoits : they ate 

^' not quarrelfome^ but five in peace 

*^ and affection widi iheir ne^hbours. 

*« One of the proofi^ that they are not 

" viciousy is the hafte they make to- 

•• wards marriage $ nor do they fwerv6 

** eafily fronv conjugal fidelity when they 

** are once bound in wedlock. Eveli 

** our arriero^ (tfrnle-'drvoersj who are 

*^ incefiantly journeying up to Madrid, 

•* keep true «o Acir wives, and it is one 

«' of their ambitions-to throw into theif 

'* laps a piece of gold earned by a jour- 

«• ney, the momcjit they re-enter thcif 

*^ houfes. 

X3 "1 
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•* I will not fay (added the good matf) 
^' that this chara(fter is applicable to all 
** the lower claffcs throughoui: the kin^« 
^' doniy and that fome of our mimbei^* 
** Icfs arrieros cannot get 4rankt fwear 
^^ wicked oaths, and have fon^^&g to 
" fay. to every wench at the po&das. 
** Thofe of Valencia and Gali^ia in paN 
^^ ticular, are faid to be a wicked breed; 
'* and as fuch we fee them often; reprcv 
fented upon our ftage. But allowance 
muft always be ma4p foi* notions of 
*' this kindf that <^en have their fource 
** in prejiidke, pi€^U9^9 :^Ad other caufes; 
**. not eafily tracjed back: to their origin* 
** The Gallicians and Valencians fpeak 
*' dialers that found difagteeaWy to the 
** ears of the Caililian^, apd of us, who 
"fpeak nearly Gaftiliftn : ^nd T have 
" often obferyed, (that difference in 
i* fpeech is often finfficicnLt.-tp raife an 
" antipathy between the feveral parts of 
^* a nation, and induce one to depre- 
•* ciatcy cenfure, and hate the other/' - 

This, 
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' Thifty^4frteriruptcd h is cxaiftty thi 
cafdwhh'fbme of oiir petty nations of 
Italy. --B^itf, fit, haViSSVy<)u maqy pro- 
Tin*es^4n^8paih,<^thcr diialfeds of whicK 
ire not Min^drftood by the inhabitants 
of Caftiie^Ahd Aragdn ? ' 
'*^*^ YioiJ will fee dtie '(awfwered th^ 
** Canon) iVithin two days* They have 
*• a diftlaa in Catalonia, th^t you will 
** certiikly fiot underftand. We knoW 
*« very well that at bottom itis Spanifh; 
•* but the Catalans mafk it fb much by 
** pronurtcialidn, and have befidcs inter-* 
*• larded it fo copioufly 'With Italian^ 
** French, Gafcoon, Pravelicial, and 
** even Bifcayan words,' that it proves 
•* quite as difficult for us to -learn, as 
** any other language of Europe, The 
** dialed: of Valencia borders much upon 
^* the Catalonian, but ii not fo hard for 
'* us to comprehend. The Galician we 
^* look likewife upon as a ftrange fpeech ; 
yet we comprehend it near as well as 
we do the Portuguefe. In fhort, the 
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V. more we go from New CaftilCf the 
^^ qaore differetice we find in our dia«c 
^' leds^ as you will eafily conceive. ,Bu| 
f' the mod difHcult for .u$. to learn \% 
^^ the £^2^^jV2:^i .ptherwi& j6aUe4 X^ 
<^ lingua Bafcongaia I \kizx Mt the Iftiv- 
V g^^g^? which extends from thA town 
f/ of Jr«;w to that of TafaUa on one 
<< fide, and that of Santjmd^ ov^ th^ 
«• other." 

I am fo little acquainted^ faid l^ with 
your geography, that I muft beg of you 
to tell me where thole threp towns are 
fituated, as I fcarcely ever heard of their 
nancies before. 

*' No wonder (replied the Canon,) as 
«< none of them . is very confiderable. 
<* But Irum lies on a river called jB^^^^i 

* - 

^^ by the Bifcayan^s, and JS^i^T^ by the 
** French. Irum^ is about half a league 
<* diftant from the Ifla de los Faifanes y 
** that is, an iilet in that river, not half 
«* a mile in circumference, which has 
<^ been pretty famous ever fince the 

•* important 
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'^ importftot confereAce that was Hdd in 
<< it by our honeft Don Luis de Huro^ 
^^ Mid yoitr cunning Cardinal Mazarine. 
^r The ibaU towaof 742/«^ lies in 
f< llie^ iM^i^ {^ Navarxe, fix leaguet 
«^ U> the ibutb- from its capital^ called 
^r Fat^lunA : and Santandir is a iinali 
f^ 0ta-fKMrt-t<xwnt placed at the extre^ 
^^ loity q£ Bjftajf towards the principality 
** oi Afturias. 

. ^^ iNMr» ^rfaUa, and Santanih form 
^« « kind of triangle^ of which jS^ jt ^ 
'' Umdfr is the acuteffc point. Within 
V iiMt triangle are conipri£ed die prind^ 
<* pality of Bifcayit the iniall province 
<< of Gmf^$a^ the heft part of iV^ 
^^ tvrr^fy its capital not excepted^ and 
«^ a narrow diftri<^ eddied Alaiva. No 
dialed of the - Spanifh language is 
fpokc within that triangle^ but the 
tongue (much more ancient dian our 
monarchy) called Bqfcuenze^ as I fiud| 
or Lingua Bafccngada. 

*' Tn 
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** lb Bifcay, and fotne parts of Nd* 
•• varre^ I have mfided above a twelve* 
^.^ inontl:^ ami there have atten^pted t6 
^^ kam diat tongue ; but to very little 
^ purpofe) asr it -ia of a aature qiiit6 
5f:diiEBrent fttmi the Latin; ^ 8pam(h; 
5^ and French ; nay^ if our learned know 
** what they fay> quite different from 
^' any otiber language that ever was fami* 
•^ liar to the Europeans* - 
. ^* But I fee, that we are quitting our 
** firft fubjcd very faft (ftid the Canon,) 
^^ and are going to launch into anothef 
'^ not eaiily to be exhaufted. Let • u^ 
•* fave it for to-morrow, as we are foon 
^' going to alight. To-morrow we will 
•* talk of the Bifcayans, and of their 
^* language, manners, and country. Let 
^^ us conclude this day's talk with the 
<* common faying, that the Devil is not 
<< fo black as he is painted, nor the 
-V Spaniards fo idle and wicked as 
** Frenchmen are plcafed to affirm." 

Such 
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• Such-Ufa^ Ac fubftancc of our long 
chit-chat Ais^terndon/ and fuch is the 
t>pinit]|a rdiat ^ ray aeir jacfc^teiiatance has 
4>f « « the' inhabitaci ta. of ;; ^|^i& in ^generat^ 
•aBd[ o^ Jihe Arag<«iians in particular. 
JBut' whf at he has hftre faid tof thofe that 

t 

Uf e >S4 the inner parfs t)f this kingdom, 
Ai Rlan ' jweds > be^ no cpnj uf^cr to v kno w, 
that it majrlikewifcjullly ^&c'^ftid of all 
people that live in the iirner parts of any 
largepCDiintry wbatfoever. It is., only in 
great^aiid :popul^us towns, that the pro- 
fligate can eafily .^if&ciate to keep each 
cither jn coiintenanw^ and hide their 
wickednefs : behind thaC of others : 
ivhercas in fmall places, few dare to be 
viciou$» partly for want of company, 
and partly becaofe wickednefs is of little 
ufe, and foon detected among. the .^ew. 
The writers of traveU^are therefore very 
blameable, who fallrindiftinfHy upon 
any large nation, and brand the whole 
mafs of its individuals with thofe vices, 
which they have happened to remark 

I more 
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more frequent amongn; the inhflbitantt 
of a populous metropolis. The peevifli 
fityrift, who paints any nation as ]^r^ 
fc&ly corruptedjT and the bticolic rhymcTt 
who defcribes another as perfe^y inno- 
cent^ depart equally from truth, aiad, as 
far as in them lies, they both deceive 
their reader ; for which they ought ta be 
equally cenfured ; yet not with any de-- 
gree of feverity, as in fad no body is 
the dupe of their exaggerated pidures 
and defcriptions^ as every re^r has been 
early taught to make due allowance for 
poetical malignity, and poetical good* 
nature. But that man does not come 
under this predicament, who trufting to 
the diftance of places, and the difficulty 
of dete(ftion, reprefents nations in falfe 
colours, gives a bad charader to this, 
and a worfe to that ^ thus endeavouring 
to raife and maintain prejudices and ani* 
mofities in one part of mankind againft 
another. Such a man ought not only to 
be feverely cenfured and detefled^ but 

2 driven 
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4riven amongft caaibals and favages, as 
a coinmon enemy to the great commons- 
wealth of mankind. To avoid being 
ranked in the clafs of fuch infamous 
flefamerSj^ let no body write any thing 
tf( his travels^ when in the paroxyfm of 
that fpleen^, that will naturally beiiege 
$L mind amidft the nuqierous and un«* 
avoidable incoaveniencies of a long 
journey. Writing only wf^n, in good 
humour^ I ani pretty confident that wc 
ihall find all men pretty nearly the fame 
in every country^^ and that no travel-? 
writer ffaall beftow upon millions the 
invedives that are fcarccly dcferved by a 

few thoufand$. 

.. •'■ ' • 

Let us now come to the (bort ftory 
of this day. We dined at the v^nta de: 
£'^12/^ Lucia, three leagues diflant from 
this village of Bujalardz, and fituated in 
the midft of a fraall defart. The venterd 
told me, th*t hjp pays annually three 

hundred 
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hundred * pefos duros for the renting of 
that wretched houfe, which can fcarce 
have coft fuch a fam in building. No- 
thing is proportionably fo dear through- 
out Spain> as the rent of ventas and 
pofadas* I wonder that the ventero of 
Santa Lucia does not fleece every tra- 
veller who happens to alight at his 
door, to repay himfclf a fum fo enor- 
mous. But the inceilant paiTageof large 
gangs of muleteers, furnidies him with 
fbflicient means of (atis/yirig his land- 

■ 

lord, and maintaining himfelf and fa- 
mily over and above : and the habit of 
• •" 

being juft to thofe fellows, who certainly 
would not put up with any impofition of 
his, renders him indiftindtly honeft with 
every body elfe, that comes under his 
roof. He gave the Canon and me a good 
fowl, a couple of partridges, a fallad, 

* A pefo duro is worth twenty reals j that //, 
Uttk lefs than five Jhillings Jlerling^ 

and 
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and a.bit oiff cheefe, befides bread and 
wine : yet my (hare of the reckoning 
did not amount to quite four rcils. Had 
he charged us thrice as much, we 
fliould not have thought him immode- 
rate ; and I told him fo as we fhook 
hands at parting. I know you would 
not, anfwered the m^n : hut yo\no guiero 
ir alinjierno por ujiedes^ ^-^ I will not go 
" to hell for the fake of your worJhipsJ* 
'Tis pity, thought I, that virtue is fo 
miferably clad, and fo wretchedly lodged. 
A cloud of women furrounded us as 
we alighted here, all haftily knitting 
flockings, which they offered to fell us 
for only nine reals a pair, thpugh their 
worfted is very fine and very thinly fj)un. 



The End of the Third Volume. 
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